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Holmes’ New Readers. BRENSINGER’S MATHEMATICAL NOTE BOOK, No |. 


Best ideas ; neatest illustrations ; yw books. Samples will re teacher or 
parent. First Reader, 16 cents; Second Reader, 28 — pay For Supplementary work ia the higher grades of Grammar Schools. Price, 10 cents. 


Maury’s New Geographies SWEENY’S MINERALOGICAL NOTE BOOK. 


Designed to secure individual work from the pupil. Price, 20 cents. 
The ELEMENTARY and Manual make the school course and present the su a yi 
ailed for 


me ee ee GIFFIN'S GRADED REVIEWS. 


Mailing price, 55 cents. Contai poauianty graded work in Avithmetic, Geography and 
for the ew af and Intermediate departments, extending over a period of eight years. 


Maury’s New Physical Geography |#** sew mettods 
a popular 3 pL) itn as oe okt A THE PHILOSOPHY OF WORDS. 


An introduction to the Science ae Language. By FREDERIC GARLANDA, Ph.D. Second 


T h e C lare nN d Oo n Di | cti O na ry. Seite ‘world-regowned philoloxi- Max Muller, says of this book, “I read it with much interest 


The handiest work of highest authority and lowest price. Mailed for 45 cents. 
' ; OBJECT LESSONS ON THE HUMAN BODY. 
G | | d e rsleeve’s N ew Lati n Pri m e i. A Transcript of Lessons given in the Primary Department = Grammar School No, 49, New 


e-4 2 . York Cit, By Saran F. BUCKELEW and MarGaret W. LEw 
If Latin is to be well begun, this is the book forthebeginner. Mailed for 75 cents. ie Adopted by the National Teachers’ Reading Circle. 

ns in this book are so presented that the inexperienced teacher may follow them 
itternily. if she chooses, while at the same time they are full of helpful suggestions which the 


Venable’s Easy Algebra. PUTO Eee cnt tecstien topetad tn exnteeeits wih motes, ghitetion te 


A work of marked excellence, containing all the bra that is wanted in a at bere’ Bdition by mail, 80 cents. Pupils’ Edition, 35 ‘ 
majority of schools, Mailed for 60 cents. ’ Alge y ce pils’ Edition, 35 cents 


Maury’s Wall Maps. OBJECT LESSONS ON PLANTS. 


Aal Gememany botany by the authors of “Object Lessons on the Human Body.” Mailing 
ao how and political features ; kept up with the world’s changes ; valuable price, 00 coms. Send for Catalogue. Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


=—s $10. or reference ; of most convenient size, well made and cheap. 
A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING C0., 19 Murray Street, New York. 16 Astor Place, New York. 
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ROBINSON’S ARITHMETICs, |WOrks in our list. Do not introduce any new book until|Guyors pHys. GEOG. — 
FISH’S ARITHMETICS. you have firstseen what we have in the desired subject. LOOMIS’S MUSIC. 
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Micr and all 
Accesrories 2nd Ap- 
paratus, Photogra- 
phic Outfits fur Ama- 
teurs, Spectacles, 
Eye-Glasses, Opera 
and Marine Glasses, 
etc., etc. 


Illustrated Price List 





CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 

Is a Brain and Nerve Food and gives new life and energy to all whovare nervous, and ex 
hausted. It aids in the bodilyand wonderfully in the mental growth of children, , The 
Emperor Dom Pedro, Bismarck, Gladstone, brain workers, cured their nervous prostra- 
tion, and now maintain their bodily and mental vigor by its use. It is a cure of nervous 
derangements and debility in old or young. Nota secret, formula on every label. A 
vital phosphi'e, not a laboratory phosphate or soda water absurdity. 

56 WEST 25th STREET, N. Y. For Sale by Druggists or mail, 1,00. 


6 Barclay St. E. B. BENJAMIN, NEW YORK. 


t2 Vesey St. 
Importer and Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE CHEMICALS. 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus a sale at lowest rate for best goods. Correspondence 
solicited. 








Raber’s 
Pencils 


Che Oldeot and the Weot 
Of all Lencits 
PBNHOLDERS, RUBBER ERASERS 
And School 
Suppliee of Unequaled Quality 
ALL STATIONGRS KGEP THO 
FABGR GOODS. 


Special Samples sent to 
Bducator. 


ADDRESS 
EDUCATIONAL DGPARTMENT, 


berhard Saber, 
NEW YORK CITY. 














Ditson & Co.’s Sunday-School Music 


ranks with the very best, and no Sunday School 
managemeot should adopt a new Singing 
thout carefully Szqninin ipne of 
their “tried and true,” S§ 
School Song Books 
r Joz.) 


VOICES OF PRAISE {20 S* re " Music 


and poetry dignified and classical, but not ‘dull ;in 
fact, bright and enthusiastic. ‘Very large col- 


lection for the THR W 85cte. $3.60 dee) 
: r doz. 
assisted by Dr. Holbrook, whose noble compo- 
sitions are known and loved in all the churches. 
This, like the book aboved mentioned, does ex- 
oo Jently well for a hand Singing Book for 


SONG! and praise a 0 a 

E. A. Hoffman—the first Sight gifted, musically, 
and the second the author of many Hymns 0 
— — beautiful quality. One of the new- 


SONG WORSHIP (5 ct, $2.09 per dos. 1. 0 


. F, Sherwin, 
both celebrated compliers, composers and lead- 
ers, andthe. atter well-known as having had 
charge of the music at many Chautauqua meet- 


ngs. 
er other good books, please send for lists 
and catalogues 
For a lovely little peek for the Foun child- 
ten ofa Sunda % School, iook no further than 
FRESH FLOW RS (25 cts., $2.40 
— Sweet Hymns, Sweet M 
ures, 


rdoz., Emma 
c, Pretty Pic- 


Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON, 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 





No Task to Study these Books. 


Approved by All Leading Educators. 
The Latest and Best! 
Murray’s agen Lessons in English ; 


Composition, Analysis aod Grammar. 
Maurray’s Advan: Lessons in English ; 
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Com piton, 4 Analysis, and Grammar. .90 
Mekiroy's & ntial Lessons in 
Bal rmslogy. tial Studie in English ove 
m es 
da American Liiera' 1.25 
Baldwin's Kneglish Literature, 2 yols. 

‘cetry and Prose. Each, 1.50 
oe 8 Science and Art of Elocution. 1.25 
Ke:lerman’s Elements of Botany. 1,265 
Mellerman’s Plant analyses - 1,00 
Harrison’s French Syntax. 2.00 


Reily’s Artist and His Mission. ~ 
Dillard’s Exercises in aetaetie, for 
Review and Examination. - 50 
Fenno’s Favorites, Nos, 1, 2, 3, andi. ca each .25 
Address, 5 me <P E, POTTER 
lishors. Philadewphis, ‘Pa. 





STEEL PENS. 


sy COLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, {|878. 

SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 

For ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 and 291. 

FINE WRITING, Nos. 303, 604, ana Ladies’, 170. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389, ana 
Stub Point, 849. For GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 390, and 604. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, X.Y. YENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 
E. R. STOCKWELL, 


ge om OF 
a -* and Medals for Pupils of Seminaries and 
Schools, also Class Pins, Rings and Bracelets. 


19 JOHN STREE’ NEW YORE. 
=" Send for Illustrated catalogue. 


“ We received the O. C. ’90 pins as ordered, and werc much 
gratified with them. The Olivet College Class of 90 would 

take pleasure = recommendi Mr. Stockwell’s workman- 
ship to any class, society or fraternity in the countr: His work is nothing but first class. OLIVET 
COLLEGE Cxass ‘90, Olivet, Mich., March 29h, 1887, 


School Supply and Publishing Co. 


36 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
EVERYTHING for the SCHOOLROOM. 


SCHOOL BOOKS, STATIONERY, and SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


Price Lists on application. - - - 
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ARTHUR COOPER, Manager. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA. 











TRE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course 
1, Standard Arith. Coarse, in Four Books, 
2. Union Arith. 

bining Mental and 

Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy ot Arithmetic, 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 

Mon ery’s Nor. Uuion System of Indust 
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Huxley’s Lessons in Elem. ogy....@1.10 
NATHANIEL JOHNSON, = | Goleie', (inta In Wise Chelsey... AAO 
py atary Leseong ia Logic.” “do 
CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, Pipers lam. Lateses ia Aueomoay. LAS 
Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, Educationai Catalogue sent free on application. 








Pews for Churches, Pulpits, etc., 
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{06 and 108 Seventh Avenue. 


112 Fourth Ave. New York. 
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Magnifying Glasses 


(For Classes) - 


Plant Presses «.: 


Collecting-Cases. 


{a Send for complete cata. 
logue of Microscopes, etc., 
and mention this Journal. 


EIMER & AMEND, 
206, 207, 209, and 244 Third Avenue, 


NEW YORE. 
Tmporters and Manufacturers of 


Chemical Apparatus, 
CHEMICALLY FURE CHEMICALS. 


' ———, Chemists, 
— Colleges, 
Schools and 


Laboratories, 


8u; ener it Lee best goods at the lowest prices, 
Burners and Combustion fu. 
naces, a rth - in manofacture,. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


Manufacturers of the only 


Dovetailed School Furniture 


IN THE WORLD. 















ANDREWS’ 
Glebes, Tellu- 
rians, Maps, 
Charts of all 
kinds, Black- 

rds, Dust- 
less Erasers 
and Crayons. 
Just Published, 
Audrews’ New 
Series of School 
Maps. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
686 Broadway, N. Y. | 193 Wubash Ave., Chicago. 
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New term begins February 2, 1887. Tu- 
ition and text-books free to N ormal Stud 





ES) attention to common school 
teachers and graduates of High Schools 
and Academies. Address 


EUGENE BOUTON, Ph.D., Principal, 
New Paltz, Ulster Co., N. Y. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The number ot Courses of Instruction given the 

present year at Corneil University exceeds 400. 

The Non-Technical Courses lead to degrees in 

Tn all these hag nna nw. in Science, and in Letters. 

Courses the work is prescribed dur- 

ing the Freshman year, and for the most part 

carne Se Bow Sophomore year; inthe Junior year 

e exception of two hours in English Gom- 

emg and in the Senior year, without excep- 
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neering, Engineering, and Mechan- 
ical Engineering. 
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MEN of straw are easily killed; live men of flesh, 
bone, and muscle, not quite as easily. This 

is the text; now for the application. The new edu- 

cation is characterized by the following signs :— 

1. ‘The pupil’s attention is coaxed by supplying a 
— fascination through devices or personal 

vor.” 

2. “Teachers come down to amuse below the 
mental capacity of the pupil.” 

3. “Everything is brought ready-made to the 
mind. There are no difficulties. It is goody ona 
spoon. Sugar-candy teaching.” 

This author mourns because ‘arithmetic is 
becoming number-work; geography, place-lessons; 
grammar, language lessons; spelling, talking 
With the pencil; technical terms and difficult 
Words, baby talk and nursery gabble. Courses 
of study are overhauled, so that the simple 
May precede the complex, and each teacher grades 


desire for the years, for the good old times when 
pupils began the study of arithmetic and other 
branches by learning a series of definitions. He 
says: “I was taught that arithmetic is the science 
of numbers and the art of computation. To make 
this perfectly clear, I had further to learn that 
science is knowledge systematized and explained. 
I have never forgotten these definitions, and I think 
I never will, though it took years to make them full 
of meaning. That was the day of the old education, 
when the mind was early furnished with a store cf 
true and matured forms to which a growing experi- 
ence gave greater significance; the day of faith in 
text-books and lesson-hearing.” After this, our old 
teacher says, ‘“‘came a new day—true, very dark 
educationally, but very acceptable to the superficial 
teacher; no more memorizing; out with the text- 
books; in with the objects--splints, beans, shoe- 
pegs, corn, sand, stones, numeral frames, charts, 
globes, pictures, colors, moulding-boards, anything 
and everything—the more the merrier. The child 
will now Jearn by doing. All over the country the 
festive educator beamed with joy as he heralded 
the era of ‘things before words.’ ‘Create a need 
for a term before giving it.’ ‘Never tell a child 
anything it can find out for itself.’ ” 

Our author closes his plaint by stating that the 
mistaken devotees of the new education ‘‘ make the 
teacher a variety show of ‘sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbal,’ and the child ‘pleased with a 
rattle and tickled with a splint.’” 





INE thousand and sixty three immigrants lande:| 
last week at Castle Garden. Twenty-seven steam- 
ers, eleven ships, twenty-one barks, six brigs, and 
seventeen schooners brought them over. Most of 
them immediately left for almost all parts of our 
country. What will be the result when a few more 
millions of foreigners shall have been added to our 
population? The answer to this question depends 
upon what kind of people come, and how soon they 
become Americans after they get here. Every na- 
tion must become homogeneous if it prospers. This 
is an essential condition of its success. We are not a 
confederation of Germans, Scandinavians. English, 
Irish, Scotch, Chinese, and Africans, but Amer’- 
cans, all. We must speak one language, uphold 
the free public school, support democratic institu- 
tions. maintain freedom of conscience. We must 
know no South. no North, no East, and no West. 
In our earnestness for the public good, we can place 
nothing above it. Wecannot say my party first, 
and my country afterward. Everything must be 
subordinated to our country’s good. What will do 
this? The public school! Not as it now is in some 
places, but as it ought to be, and as it must be, if we 
are to hang together and not hang apart. 





RIGGISH nonsense is worse than ungramma- 
tical sense. We have an example of this in 
one of our society journals, that advises its readers 
when they call on ladies not to ask if they “are 
in,” but if they are ‘‘ within.” Never say the lamps 
are “‘ lit,” but “lighted”; stop saying ‘‘ Direct your 
letters to me,” but use “Address” instead. Such 
very proper people never hate or detest anything, 
however bad it may be—they “‘ disapprove”; they 
never ‘‘go to bed,” but “retire,” and at last they 
do not ‘‘ die,” but ‘‘ decease.” It is a fact that the 
strongest idiomatic language is tinctured with the 
spice of mild slang. We have an example of this in 
the word ‘‘skedaddle.” It is of Greek derivation, 
but has not yet become sufficiently respectable to 
be admitted into good society. In the coming gen- 
eration it will be very common to hear clergymen 
praying that the Lord may ‘“skedaddle” his and 


our enemies. Our language is continually changing 
its forms, so that what was correct last century 


after, not goes before the speech of mankind. It is 
not governed by the laws of language, but is gov- 
erned only by the usage of the world. It is gram- 
matically improper to say ‘“‘It is me,” but its use 
is very common among those who speak our lan- 
guage. The same can be said of the expression, 
“Who did you say?” Grammatically, ‘‘ who” is 
never an objective complement; practically, it 
often is. 





AYMENT by examination results is almost as 

bad as payment by attendance. London is cursed 
by the first, and New York by the second. Mr. 
Brion, a ‘‘ certificated ” teacher of thirty-two years’ 
standing, recently protested because his grand- 
daughter, a delicate child, was kept after school 
hours to prepare for the examination, against his 
expressed wishes. Mr. Brion therefore kept her 
from school altogether, and was brought before the 
magistrate. He claimed the right to educate her 
himself, and put such a new complexion upon the 
case that the summons was, on the magistrate’s sug- 
gestion, withdrawn. Truth thus pithily puts the 
matter: ‘‘ All the inspector contended for was that, 
as there was an examination coming off shortly, the 
child must be sent to school and kept in, delicate or 
not, in order that the teacher might get the credit 
of preparing her, and that the school might have 
the benefit of her attendance in the government 
grant. A pretty conception, truly, of the purpose 
for which education acts and board schools exist!” 
In reference to all this, the London Schoolmaster 
says: ‘‘Such a conception, which is the main mo- 
tive power in the present administration of our 
educational system, is not only a national disgrace, 
but the natural outcome of the system of ‘ payment 
by results.’” 





‘THE use of inductive and deductive reasoning is 
constantly shown in conducting the business of 
life. The following instance will illustrate this propo- 
sition: Three weeks ago a detective put it down in 
his mental note-book that two men were plotting 
crime. He discovered this fact by overhearing a 
short conversation in a dive frequented by thieves 
and suspicious characters. He made up his mind 
that he should soon hear of some crime committed. 
One day he discovered an unknown man in con- 
fidential conversation with one of those two sus- 
picious characters. On inquiry he learned he was 
from New Haven, and concluded that a crime 
would soon be committed in that city. Last week 
an old woman was found dead in her house in that 
place. ‘The murder was committed for the sake of 
robbery. The local police were able to discover not the 
slightest clue. The old woman had been strangled, 
her house robbed , and the criminal had left no trace 
behind. There were no eye-witnesses. Nosuspicion 
even rested on any one.” After two weeks of hard 
work he discovered that the suspected men had 
bought tickets for New Haven. Arrests, and a 
full confession followed immediately , and the work 
was done. It seems easy enough, as it is read, to 
discover who the murderers were, but put an inex- 
perienced detective in New York, and let bim con- 
clude that a crime would soon be committed in 
another city, and any one can at once see how 
difficult the task would be. It would tax both his 
inductive and deductive powers to the utmost. 





AN important statement is made in the London 

Journal of Education, in which teachers will be 
much interested. It is, that ‘“‘it can never be told 
whether 2 worth of classics + y worth of mathema- 
tics is worth as much as p worth of French + ¢ 
worth of science, or whether « + y is greater than 
p + q, or whether it is not less than it.” Perhaps 
some of our readers can solve this apparently un 








her work with the same view.” He pours out his 
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TWO ELEMENTS. 





There are men who enter on their work with a spirit 
that augurs success from the start. Those who deal 
with human beings must possess a spirit that invites 
the co-operation of those they deal with. Let us illus- 
trate these two points. 

Governor Foot, of Vermont, became a successful 
tedcher, and won friends, and entered political life, and 
was known as a very useful man. Aftera trial of one 
winter school, ‘‘ boarding round,” he felt that he knew 
his powers and applied for a school in a village. He 
entered the village a stranger ; he was a small man, not 
particularly prepossessing, but possessed of a spirit of 
open frankness that told every one he was what he 
seemed to be. The boys felt that he was to be a friend, 
and not an enemy. 

When school opened he informed the pupils that his 
mission was one of good-will and help to all, and he 
invited the co-operation of ‘every one. The so-called 
‘bad boys” seemed to disappear, and became earnest 
and helpful. They caught his spirit ; they co-operated 
in his work, and all moved on harm»niously. In his 
address before a gathering of teachers, he asked them 
to propose a subject for him to speak upon; the subject 
given was “‘ The Elements of Success.” He referred to 
his experience in this school, and said : 

‘‘ The two elements are, the spirit that animates you 
and gives ability to harness in the pupils to carry for- 
ward your purposes ;” and proceeded to expatiate on 
these two heads in a most interesting manner. 

Some teachers cannot be said to have any fixed and 
settled purpose that, directing them, gives what ap- 
pears as an animating spirit. Many and many a 
teacher to-day has entered his school-room to carry 
forward a “grind,” and nothing more. He hears les- 
sons, he sets lessons, he keeps order, he dismisses school 
and feels thankful that no serious trouble has occurred. 
He settles down into waiting for the next day to come 
round; meanwhile, he spends his time in a miscella- 
neous manner ; he plays chess, reads novels, he walks 
and talks. 

Now such a teacher cannot enter into the life of his 
pupils ; he knows he does not; they know he does not. 
He might not do any better in any other occupation ; 
he is not fitted for teaching, most certainly. The 
spirit he is of is of the utmost consequence to his pu- 
pils; and it is of just as much consequence to him, for 
a man’s occupation makes him. Suppose Hiram 
Powers had been as indifferent to his work as many 
teachers are to theirs: and suppose you had met him 
and talked with him, would he have been an interest- 
ing man to talk with? 

Aman who is filled with a spirit and a purpose be- 
comes great, no matter what his occupation is; he is 
one that you want to talk with. The teacher is edu- 
cating himself in his school-room, as well as educating 
his pupils—that is, if he possesses a high purpose. He 
is looking in, and around, and through his pupils; he 
fits himself day by day to advance them in living a 
broader and a better life. This educates him. 

Again, some teachers work much harder than is neces- 
sary, because they do not harness in their pupils to the 
work of carrying on tbe school. They suppose they 
carry on the school, which is a great mistake. The 
teacher does but show the boys and girls how to carry 
on the school. The force of the teacher is limited ; 
that of the pupils is almost unlimited. He is a wise 
man who employs the power that is resident in his 
pupils. I remember having a boy who was very trouble- 
some; one day I was too ill to combat with him as 
usual over lessons, and was about to let him go, when 
two of the older pupils said : ‘‘ We'll manage him,” so I 
turned him over tothem. To my surprise he had excel- 
lent lessons. After that, when I had trou™le with him 
over lessons, I called in the aid of the pupils. ‘In 
unity there is strength,” and so if a teacher unites the 
pupils with him in his efforts to carry on his school, he 
will probably make a success. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTES OF INSTRUCTION.—The attend- 
ance and interest at the American Institute, at Burling- 
ton, Vt., promises to be unusually good this year. Very 
favorable rates from the railroad and steamboat com- 
panies have been obtained. From New York City a 
round-trip ticket, which includes the membership fee of 
one dollar, will be as follows: All rail, via Troy, $11; 
all rail, via Springfield, $11; day-boat, via Troy or 
Albany, $9; night-boat, $8.50, These rates are good for 
a passage there from July 1 to the 7, and return up to 
August 6. 


INFORMATION of special interest to teachers in New 
York City and vicinity, concerning the National Asso- 
ciation, will be found at foot of page 350, in this 
number. All teachers in this vicinity should not fail 
to read it. mn 


THE Round Lake Summer School will meet on the 
beautiful Round Lake assembly grounds, supplied with 
scientific drainage, delicious spring water, handsome 
new buildings : including the “‘ Griffin Institute,” the 
** West Museum and Art School,” Kennedy Gentle- 
then’s Hall, and Garnsey Young Ladies’ Home, erected 
and furnished at a cost of over fifty thousand dollars ; 
only one hour from Albany, and twenty minutes by rail 
from Saratoga, on the highway from the Hudson to 
Lakes George and Champlain, the Adirondacks, and the 
St. Lawrence. Dr. J. H. Worman, the well-known 
author, is director. His advert'sement, in another 
column, contains much valuable information for those 
who are seeking a good summer school. 





Dr. Levi SEELEY, who recently returned from three 
years’ study in Germany, has been elected president of 
the young ladies’ college at Lake Forest, Ill. 








PRESIDENT SHELDON, of the National Educational As- 
sociation, respectfully requests all person; desiring spe- 
cial information in regard to railroad rates and excur- 
sions, not found in the Bulletin, to write to W. D. Par- 
ker, Esq., Superintendent of Transportation, River Falls, 
Wis., who will have charge of all details in regard to ex- 
cursions in connection with the association at Chicago. 





WE find Parson’s “Calisthenic Songs,” Ivison, Blake- 
man & Co., a valuable little collection. One of them 
appears this month in connection with the ‘Closing 
Exercise.” 





THE National Association will hold its sessions this 
year at Chicago, July 12 to 15. Full information con- 
cerning program, board, and excursion rates, can be ob- 
tained by addressing President William E. Sheldon, 3 
Somerset Street, Boston; Supt. A. G. Lane, Room 57, 
Court House, Chicago; and Jerome Allen, 25 Clin- 
ton Place, New York. 





It is with pleasure that we record the recent re-elec- 
tion of Prof. Thomas M. Balliet, as superintendent of 
the Reading, Pa., schools, for three years. Supt. Ballet’s 
name is a familiar one to our readers. During his 
official stay in Reading he has proved his eminent fit- 
ness for the position he has filled. The Board of 
Controi are to be congratulated in the noble support 
they have given him ; especially has its president, the 
Hon. H. 8. Eckert, shown his interest in sound educa- 
tion by his earnest co-operation with him in encouraging 
improved methods of instruction. In an address before 
the Board, the Rev. Calvin S. Gerhard said : 

“ Quiet, modest, and unassuming, he has nevertheless mani- 
fested the highest courage, and a most persistent perseverance in 
carrying forward his work, whilst at the same time, he has never 
in the slightest degree intermeddied with any matter that did not 
properly come under his jurisdiction. Under these circum- 
stances, to speak of the fact that he has met with opposition, is 
but to pay him the highest possible compliment. His experience 
has been but the repetition of the history of the leading intellect- 
ual and moral educators of every age of the world. A thoroughly 
wide-awake and conscientious worker himself, those who come 
in contact with him either give him glad recognition or more or 
less determined opposition. But resistance to right and truth can 
never long maintain itself. By patient continuance in well-doing 
be has completely disarmed criticism.” 

We learn that Supt. Balliet has recéived an invitation 
to till a professorship in an important college at a salary 
in advance of what he now receives. The board at 
Reading will make a great mistake if they part with the 
services of a man who stands in the very front rank of 
his profession. 





AS we said in a recent number of the JouRNAL, the 
arrangements for representing our publications are 
being rapidly completed. The dates of nearly all the 
institutes this summer have already reached us. Don’t 
delay a day if you are intending to work for us. We 
only want good men. There is business to be done, and 
it will pay you. 





WE take the liberty of publishing a private letter from 
Miss Caroline B. Le Row, author of “‘ English as She is 
Taught.” 


“Please let me thank you for your timely article by W. R. 
Prentice in the Jast ScHoot JourNAL. The only idea originally 
connected with the compilation of * English as She is Taugbt,’ 
was that of giving the public a chance to share in the laugh 
which teachers so often enjoy over the ludicrous notions of 
their pupils—‘a good laugh’ being a very desirable, though 





somewhat unusual, thing in ‘this work-a-day world.’ 





————— 


* Circumstances beyond my control,’—in some measure,—led to 
change of title, and a moral point to the book never dreamed of 
in the first place. I hope that it may call increased attention to 
the deplorable ‘ cramming’ process, and help along the reform 
which is bound to come in that matter. But my fear that it 
might seem to reflect upon teachers has been confirmed by the 
criticisms which some papers have seen fit to make upon it. | 
am grateful beyond expression to anyone who will say a word 
against such a stupid as well as unjust application.” 





THE superintendent of schools in Illinois summarizes 
as follows his objections to the adoption of uniform text- 
books in the common schools : 


First—It is difficult, if not impossible, to enforce such a Jaw be- 
cause of the feeling that it is “arbitrary, undemocratic, un- 
Amcrican, unnecessary, impertinent.” 

Second—It fails to recognize and supply all the varied needs of 
our complex school system. 

Third—It prevents the free competition that stimulates the pro- 
duction, and promotes the selection of the best books. 

Fourth-— It is liable to abuse on account of the magnitude of 
pecuinary interests involved. 

Fifth—It is not the only way to secure cheap books. 

Sizth—It has been frequently tried in other states, and bas uni- 
formly failed, whether the books have been manufactured, pur- 
chased, or selected by state authority. 

Seventh—The most compe'ent educational authorities in this 
country, who have expressed themselves upon this subject, are 
opposed to state uniformity. 





Mr. RUSKIN doesn’t like bicycles. ‘‘Inot only object,” 
he says, ** but am quite prepared to spend all my best 
‘bad language’ in reprobation of bi-tri-and-4-5-6 or 7- 
cycles, and every other contrivance and invention for 
superseding human feet on God’s ground. To walk, to 
run, to leap, and to dance are the virtues of the human 
body, and neither to stride on stilts, wriggle on wheels, 
or dangle on ropes, and nothing in the training of the 
human mind with the body will ever supersede the ap- 
pointed God’s ways of slow walking and hard working.” 





From Tokio, Japan, recently came an order for Park- 
er’s ‘Talks on Teaching, *‘ Quincy Methods,” Tate’s 
** Philosophy,” and a request for information concerning 
reading circles—their list of books and courses of study. 
The letter was written in the broken English of a 
foreigner, but it gave us great pleasure, and we felt, 
‘here is a teacher ; one who is sufficiently interested in 
his profession to send thousands of miles for works that 
will be a means of help to him in his good wcrk. 





Ann ARBOR, Michigan, offers its attractions also to 
the teacher this summer. A summer session of the 
National School of Elocutionand Oratory, Philadelphia, 
will be held in the University buildings, Ann Arbor, 
from July 5, to August 18. There will be two courses of 
instruction—the short course, embracing voice culture, 
orthoépy, gesture, analysis in reading, and expressive 
reading ; the extended course, comprising a fuller dis- 
cussion of the subjects of the short course, dramatic 
reading, artistic recitation, and extemporaneous speech. 
The instruction will be given with a view to the pupils 
completing the course at the school in Philadelphia, but 
it will be none the less valuable for those who come 
onty for the single term. 





A SUMMER manual training school for teachers and 
advanced students, will be held at St. Louis, Mo., begin- 
ning June 20, and continuing until the last of July, or 
the middle of August. The special object of the school is 
to prepare teachers for giving manual instruction ; men 
and women will be received on equal footing; the 
tuition fees are merely nominal, being twelve and a half 
cents an hour ; all the tools and materials are furnished; 
the teachers employed will be from the efficient corps 
of the St. Louis Manual Training School. In opening 
this school, Prof. Woodward is meeting the great de- 
mand of the day among teachers. They are convinced 
of the necessity of manual training, but *‘ We must be 
instructed,” they say. Teachers will avail themselves 
eagerly of the opportunities here offered for the desired 
instruction. 





. Norz.—Owing to an unusual press of other matter 
LETTERS are omitted this week. We shall try to find 
room for an extra amount next week. 





“THE OTHER SIDE.” 





By Supr. H. M. HARRINGTON, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 

We hear so much on “English as she is spoke,’ 
“English as she is taught,” etc., chat I think it may be 
well to have something to show as to what is actually 
done in the work of English composition in schools. A 
teacher requested her pupils to write an account of their 
celébration of Arbor Day as an exercise in composition, 
and this is one that was written in accordance with that 
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request by a young miss, and sent on her own responsi- 
bility to a paper: 

“In accordarce with the proclamation, issued by his Excellency, 
Gov. Lounsbury, that the twenty-ninth of April should be ob- 
served by public institutions, families, schools, etc.,asa day for 
planting trees, and that the same should be dedicated in honor of 
some national hero, poet, author, or class, the pupils of Congress 
street school observed the day by planting two trees. 

The first was planted by the Ninth Grade. It was decided by 
the class that their tree should be named the Putnam Elm, in 
honor of the Connecticut patriot of Revolutionary fame. 

The tree is planted on the west side of the lawn, facing Arch 
street. The spot being selected, the pupils passed in a body to 
the place of planting. The two spades were used vigorously by 
the teachers, as well as pupils, many of them haviog their first 
experience in handling the implement. 

As our teacher of history proceeded to use the spade, a cheer 
went up from those gathered around, for she worked with a wiil 
being a devote admirer of “ Old Put.” Hersister teachers werc 
equally industrious, for they also admire our old hero. One 
teacher especially was very zealous in her labor, as she removed 
two spadefuls of earth. 

In future years as we gaze on the tree planted by our own 
hands, and remember that we were the first, under official procla- 
mation, to erect in this city, a monument of living, verdant 
strength, to the honor of one of our most devoted heroes, we 
may feel justly proud, and honor the memory of the one to 
whose remembrance it is dedicated. 

Next to the one planted by the Ninth Grade, stands one dedi- 
cated by the Eighth Grade in remembrance of James A. Garfield. 
He will ever be remembered by all, but more especially by those 
who, on Arbor Day, planted a tree in memory of our noble and 
much-loved President. 

It is hoped that they will stand secure through the storms of 
coming years, living testimonials of our remembrance of Israel 
Putnam and James A. Garfield.” 





HIGH SALARIES FOR THE HIGH GRADES. 





By J. WM. STOKEs. 

Referring to reduction of salaries, in the issue of 
March 5, you say : 

“ Whenever salaries are to be reduced, the primary teachers 
are the first to suffer.” * * * * “Jt is the same old story of 
outrageous injustice. It has often been told, and will many 
times be told again, before honesty governs educational law- 
makers. Those high in position, receiving large salaries, remain 
untouched, while the humble toilers, who get $300, $350, and 
$400, have their salaries cut down! Is there no honor, justice, 
reason, and sease of right left? If the youngest co not need the 
best care, who does? Tae old sinner, whose heart is filled with 
the thoughts of his insatiable greed? The professor who wraps 
the garment of his Pharisaical pride about him ?” 

Is the implication here an ultimate principle of truth ? 
It occurs to me that, unless the reduction was in viola- 
tion of faith, (which does not appear from the article in 
question), there is no principle of honesty, justice, or 
right involved. It seems to be rather a question of 
policy, or reason ; and, without maintaining that the 
best reasou prevailed in the instance cited, several good 
reasons for such action are conceivable. 

It is pretty generally conceded, that higher grades of 
qualification and efficiency, in all branches of industry, 
deserve higher remuneration—in the guise of money or 
immunity, or both. According to this principle, the 
board may grant the teacher of higher grade, higher 
wages, and immunity from reduction, without meriting 
the char,e of dishonesty, injustice, or unreason, on the 
one hand ; and, on the other, the high-yrade teacher, or 
professor, may accept such advantages without incurring 
the charge of “‘ insatiable greed,” or ‘* Pharisaical pride.” 
Surely it is no fault of the professor that some are 
“humble toilers,” and unable to command the “ large 
salaries,” and immunities allowed to superior qualifica- 
tion. 

Further, whenever a reduction becomes necessary, it 
is tight, nay, it is the duty of the board, to make that 
reduction where it will occasion least disturbance of the 
system. It may appear best, therefore, that the reduc- 
tion fall upon lower-grade teachers, for two reasons: 1. 
Their work affects but one class; 2. Their places are 
more easily filled. 

Not so with the high-grade teachers, who generally 
have more or less supervision connected with their posi- 
tions. Their places are more difficalt to fill ; and, when 
filled, a change involves more or less extensive 
change of plan and management in the schools under 
their supervision. 

All will agree, I suppose, that a reduction of salary 
anywhere is a misfortune. Doubtless, the salaries, in 
any case, are inadequate. But necessity takes little 
counsel of sentiment ; and, whenever a reduction be- 
comes necessary, it seems to be purely a question of 
Policy, as to where it shall begin. 

Granted that “‘ higher grades of qualification and effi- 
Gency, in all branches of industry, deserve higher re- 
muneration ;” but we do not concede that primary 
aching does not rank with industries of higher grade. 





All the Rose Dartle letters that have been published, 
seem to have been in vain. The writer is not convinced 
of the importance of primary work ; that it requires the 
teacher gifted by nature and fitted by training ; that the 
p sition is really one of the most difficult to be filled. 
Can it be poss‘ble that our correspondent, president of a 
female college, thinks that because little book-knowl- 
edge is necessary, a less highly qualified person can con- 
duct the primary department than the high ones? To 
be sure, a very ignorant young girl may “hear the 
classes, and keep good order,” but this, as we have 
said hundreds of times before, has not the slightest grain 
of true teaching in it. He says their work affects but 
one class,—true, but how important is that class. Sup- 
pose the little seed in the large acorn were destroyed, it 
would effect only a very small part of the acorn, but how 
about the tree? And again, “ their places are more easily 
filled.” As has been said, after a fashion they may be 
filled by any girl in the high school, but filled, according 
to the ideas of Froebel, Pestalozzi, and the best minds of 
the present, requires long search, oftentimes, and an ex- 
ercise of keener discrimination on the part of the school- 
board in filling this position than any other. But when 
once filled, the principal and board will realize the im- 
portance of adding to the permanency of the position by 
granting good salaries and immunity from reduction. 


THOUGHTS FROM NEBRASKA STATE TEACH- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION, 





The twenty-first annual meeting of the Nebraska state 
teachers’ association met in the university chapel, 
Topeka, March 29. There were over five hundred teach- 
ers present during the session. 


HALF A CENTURY OF EDUCATION IN AMERICA. 

‘The progress in the last fifty years has been very 
marked The graded school with its great work for 
good has appeared. At the present time over $100,000,- 
000 is spent in sustaining the public schools every year. 
The buildings have been made beautiful and are tastily 
arranged. The teacher has made progress; he has a 
calling, a life work; he is respected, has an honored 
position, and is well paid. He has ceased to be the 
apostle of the birch rod, and has become the apostle of 
the multiplication table. Associations, institutes, 
normal schools, and superintendency are the products 
of this period. Educational literature has also made 
telling advances in these years, and the public library 
has become universa].” H, M. Jamges, Omaha. 


ARITHMETIC. 

‘** Pupils should be first thoroughly grounded in the 
fundamental] principles, and the rules applied practi- 
cally. Set the boys to measure the wood pile, ascertain 
the dimensions of the room, and work out a hundred 
other problems upon things within sight. When the 
power to handle these tangible problems has been ac- 
quired thoroughly, the use of the symbols will come 
easily and naturally.” 

CHARLES ForRDYCE, Brownville. 
GEOGRAPHY. 


“‘ The method of memorizing the location of points on 
the map is stupid, and enough to dwarf the brightest 
mind. The history of a country should be taught in 
connection with its physical features.” 

Miss Z. S. HUBBARD. 


° SCIENCE IN THE SCHOOLS. 

** While I believe in the three R’s, still I think less 
attention should be paid the intricacies of dizzy mathe- 
matics, and more time should be given to observing the 
beauties of God’s universe. The training involved in 
learning to observe the things around in nature, will 
prepare for grappling with the great problems of living 
and being.” H. H. NicHOoLson, State University. 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 

‘* What constitutes practical education? Industrial 
annexes to the public schools hinder the true work of 
the school, and turn out inferior handicraftsmen. If the 
mind is first properly trained, the hand can be easily 
managed. Rugged work is to be preferred to any of 
the wishy-washy stuff that is in these days so often 
made to pass for educational work. A sound, general 
education is the best to fit the pupil for practical life.” 

C. D. Rakestrw, Nebraska City. 


INFLUENCE OF GRADED SCHOOLS. 

“The graded schools should be equipped to develop 
the mind in every direction ; to make character and to 
give manual training, if possible.” 

Miss M. P. Upson, Beatrice. 


DRAWING. 

* A complete education includes the culture of all the 
faculties of the mind. She showed the importance of 
drawing, both as an accomplishment and as a practical 
acquirement. In all constructive arts it is indispens- 
able and opens up numberless fields for women, as it is 
peculiarly a feminine art.” 

Miss Fannie W. Woop, Omaha. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, 

‘The institute is poorly managed and ineffective, 
lacking system and everything else needed to make it 
an institution worthy of support. In plave of the pres- 
ent institute there should be a more perfect one, with 
courses of study and plans of work arranged with all 
the system and thoroughness that prevail in the col- 
leges.” Supt. A. K. Gaupy, Pawnee City. 


THE RELATION OF HIGH SCHOOLS TO COLLEGES. 


‘* Provision for uniform courses of study, from the pri- 
mary school to the post-graduate departments of the 
university, is a necessity. More than this, it is desirable 
that the courses of the public schools and all the colleges 
of the state be harmonized. The result will be greater 
incentives to continuous work in the public schools and 
the high schools, with a degree from the university as 
the goal.” J. B. Monivux, Hastings. 


RECESS AND “ GOING OUT.” 








The article ‘‘ Recess or No Recess,” by Supt. Charles 
W. Cole, was read with much interest. The writer 
gives nearly a score of reasons for abolishing ‘* recess,” 
provided there is ‘‘ full liberty of individual recess,” by 
which 1 suppose he means letting a boy go out every 
tame he asks. 

Now, astbis may be abused, I presume Mr. Cole 
would qualify the *‘ full liberty ” by adding, ‘‘ providing 
the teacher thinks it necessary.” 

But here is where the trouble comes in; teacher and 
pupil are very likely to differintheir judgment. Ihave 
known of some disastrous and mortifying results from 
such difference. 1 used to think—but that was thirty 
and more years ago, I don’t dare to say how many,—that 
I could manage such matters. I confess that I can't. 

I will give you a leaf out of my experience in the 
hope that Mr. Cole, or some one else, will ‘make a feas- 
ible suggestion as to what course ought to be pursued, 

I have a school of from forty to sixty active boys. 
The school-day is divided into portions of thirty minutes 
each, with always three, and more often four classes 
reciting simultaneously--in different rooms, of ceurse. 
In general, I allow “full liberty of individual recess,” 
being induced to do so by the mortifying experience to 
which I have already referred. The result is this: the 
boys play in the yard up to school time, or else get here 
just at that hour, come in, take their seats so as to be 
marked “ present.” In a few minutes, five perhaps, 
some young lad finds it necessary to go out, then another, 
then another, and so on. This means noise and inter- 
ruption. It is difficult to time such necessities, Some 
stay five minutes, some ten, some longer. The same 
boy often finds it necessary to repeat the ‘ recess” be- 
fore the noon intermission comes, 

In the afternoon, if the full liberty of individual recess 
continues, a similar experience is gone through. Boys 
are quick to learn of any possible advantage in overcom- 
ing the tedium of study and recitation, and general 
quietness, They will find abundant occasion to go out, 
and “can’t possibly help it.” 

Now, if any one will suggest a method by which I can 
retain “‘ full freedom of individual recess,” and not per- 
mit my pupils to waste their time, but induce them to 
cultivate the habit of attending to their wants at season- 
able times, I shall be greatly obliged, only I hope it will 
be something more than the old story of ‘‘ Educate 
your boys to higher and better ideas ;” or, ‘‘ Point out 
to them how much time they lose and make others 
lose,” or some other important truism on which all 
decent teachers have been acting all their lives. We all 
try to do this, and I know that many lads are reached 
in that way; everybody knows that, but how about 
these lads on whom such efforts have been expended 
without apparent effect. Isay ‘apparent effect,” be 
cause I know that seed so sown may bring forth fruit 
long afterwards, but what shall we do now while these 
lads are in school and the seed is dormant? 

A friend of mine who has a school like my own, and 
who has had a rather longer experience, marks every 
boy that goes out, and detains him twenty minutes 
after school, not because it was wrong to go out, or be- 
cause the boy could help it, but because it is a penalty 





he must pay for his misfortune, just as Nature inflictsa 
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penalty of pain on the man who even unavoidably 
breaks her laws. If a man falls off a roof, Nature does 
not ask any question as to intention or purpose, but she 
makes him undergo the torment of a broken limb. 

My friend says his plan works well. 

I wonder how the teachers in the Albany schools 
manage in case of pupils,whose idea of ‘ full liberty of 
individual recess” would lead them to go out often, and 
te stay out long—as long as their own views as to what 
was enough—would ailow. Is it found necessary to 
abridge such liberty, and if so, is not that in direct con- 
tradiction of the doctrine of ‘‘full liberty” in such 
matters? 

The question with me is, how to grant necessary 
liberty with the .minimum disturbance to the school, 
and with the cultivation of proper habits in such mat- 
ters? INQUIRER. 





ARBOR DAY AT OLDBOROUGH. 





By OLIve E. Dana, Augusta, Me. 


Oldborough owes the observance of Arbor Day to the 
Woman’s Club. Yes, I know the governor appoints it, 
but the recommendation of our chief executive would 
have been nil as far as Oldborough is concerned, but for 
our women. 

Of course there is a teacher in the club. The second 
meeting she attended, the ladies were wondering what 
they would best do next. She said : 

‘* T will tell you,—keep Arbor Day, or help the children 
to. Why can’t you?” 

The ladies demurred at first. 

‘Oh! that belongs to the schools, not to us to do.” 

‘*But we can’t do it alone,” protested the teacher. 
** And it might be such a nice custom! And you women 
would like it, too, I know.” 

‘*Planting trees! we don’t know how! It’s men’s 
work, anyway !” 

** But we shall not want you to do the work, only help 
us get about it. Do!” 

‘*We’ve had a Christmas tree, and a Fourth of July 
picnic ; yes, and a Thanksgiving charity dinner. And 
we always do a great deal for Memorial Day; nearly all 
there is done, in fact. Let's try it!” said one of the most 
energetic members, ‘‘ But first, we must read up about 
it, I suppose.” 
=< That is what I thought you would want to do, if you 
only would help,” beamed the little school mistress. 
‘** And that part of it will be as enjoyable as any.” 

So they made their memoranda of books to be con- 
sulted, and essays to be read, and magazine articles to 
be looked up, and subjects to be studied in dictionary, 
encyclopedia, or text book. It was wonderful how the 
lists grew, and more marvelous to our friends that they 
had never dreamed of the fascinating lore of the forests, 
how much there was to learn, how much that one could 
not help remembering,—how much also of romance and 
poetry cluster about the subject. Furst on their list for 
reference, was an article in The Chautauquan, (April, 
1885),--‘‘ Arbor Day,” by Hon. B. G. Northrop. In the 
same magazine, the succeeding issue (May, 1885), they 
found multum in parvo in ‘A Bird’s-eye View of 
Forestry,” by Rev. S. W. Powell. In the April, 1886, 
Chautauquan, they found a suggestive paper on “ Vil- 
lage Improvement Societies,” by Helen Campbell. The 
books of John Burroughs, and of Henry D. Thoreau, 
abound, as they soon discovered, in forest-lore. And 
they pored over their favorite poets in search of wood- 
land trills and roundelays, or stately forest hymns. 

The morning of Arbor Day, in accordance with a sug- 
gestion of Mr. Northrop im the article already referred 
to, was given by our teacher and her pupils to simple 
and varied exercises pertinent to the subject of trees 
and their culture. She paid heed to Mr. Northrop’s in- 
junction--*‘ Let the sentiment of trees be duly culti- 
vated, first among our youth, and then among the people, 
and they will be regarded as our friends, as is the case 
in Germany.” 

In the reference-lists, the teacher had helped to make 
for the club, she had especially noted the things which 
she thought would be most suitable and available for 
her pupils to read or memorize for recitation. Among 
such were brief selections from the prose of Lowell, of 
Thoreau, of Beecher, of Burroughs ; some sentences from 
a cryrtalline prose-poem of Ruskin's; the ‘Forest 
Hymn” of William Cullen Bryant (in part), and 
especially his ‘‘ Planting of the Apple-Tree ;’ Bayard 
Taylor’s ‘‘The Arab to the Palm;” a selection from 
Longfellow,—‘‘ Hiawatha’s Sailing,” and lesser citations 


from the same poet; Whittier’s ‘‘ Lumbermen,” bis 


‘‘Palm Tree,” and ‘‘ Wood-Giant ;” and a pretty little 
an »wymous pvem called ‘‘ A Pine Tree.” 





The exercises in the school-room were a pleasant pre- 
lude to those of the afternoon in the open air. I suspect 
that it was largely due to the influence of the members 
of the Woman’s Club, in private and public, that the 
young people were able to carry out the design of Arbor 
Day so successfully. 

So ready were they all, both old and young, with their 
aid, that an Improvement Society was organized in the 
village, a part of whose work is to care for the trees 
lately planted, as well as for those of older growth and 
sturdier limb. 

Oldborough was not a treeless town, yet many places 
were found where a tree could advantageously be placed 
or planted. It had its barren spots, its unshaded streets, 
its dwellings unprotected by leaf or limb from sun or 
storm. So, around the bare meeting-house, in front of 
the little school-house, here and there by the sunny road- 
side, in the little cemetery, and on the highway, and in 
front of many a dwelling, the little trees were set. The 
Improvement society, which includes the school-chil- 
dren, will look after them. But it was the Woman’s 
Club that began it. 








THE SCHOOL- ROOM. 


The object of this department is to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of those who practice them. The devices here 
explained are not always original with the contributors, nor is it 
necessary they should be. 





them. His name was “y.” He kept just as still as 
|‘ e” did, and let the others do all the talking ; so he was 
|Silent, too. This is the way they looked : may, hay, 
| play, hay, &c., &c, I now mix upa number of words 
| with the short sound of a, and long a, followed by y, 
| leaving them unmarked, and let the scholars come up 
and put their caps on, and then sound the words. 


Lesson IIL. 


Review lessons first and second. ‘‘ Y” had not been 
going with “4” very long before he also caught the 
measles, and now who do you suppose went with “4”? 

I will tell you—it was his cousin ‘‘i,” and he stood 
close by &’s side, just as “ y” did—and just like “‘ y,” he 
never made a sound when he stood there ; so they aij 
called him ‘‘silent” too. Now, we will find out 
what they talked about one day while “‘e” and “y” 
were ill. Now follows a list of words with ai, and short 
sounds of a, and scholars mark and then sound them 
as in preceding lessons. 


Lzsson IV. 


**E” and “‘y” have become well, and Mrs. A. makes 
a party for the twins, and invites all their little friends, 
so that now sometimes, “e” is with “4,” sometimes 
‘*y” or “i.” She sets the table out on the lawn, under 
the trees, and has biscuit, cakes, and fruit for them. 
The children sit down around the long table. All! are 
polite, and no one wears any cap. This is the way they 
looked : 





man. slate. rain. stay. grape. map. 
INTRODUCING THE DIACRITICAL MARKS. ' a ® as a o 
oO Oo ° o ° oO 





We use Appleton’s First Reader. When we reach 
part second, I tell my class a story something like the 
following : 

Once there was a lady who had a pair of little twin 
boys who looked so muuch alike that every one but their 
mamma was puzzled to tell them apart. Soshe said one 
day: ‘‘ I know what I will do. I will buy them each a 
different cap, and then no one will be troubled to tell 
which is which.” 

So she bought one a pretty polo-cap that was flat on 
top, and the other a nice Jersey-cap that turned up at 
the sides. *‘ Now,” said Mrs. A., for that was the lady’s 
name, ‘‘ the boy that wears the flat cap has our family 
name, and that is ‘4’ and the one that wears the rounu 
cap, we call him *a’.” 

Now, who can tell me the names of the twins? Who 
wore the round cap? who the flat cap? 

One day, Mrs. A. took the twins down town and had 
their photographs and her own taken. First, she had 
them taken in their every-day clothes, and then in their 
best suits. Now, if you would like to see how they 
looked, I will make their pictures here on the black- 
board for you. Here they are in theirevery-day clothes : 
Mrs. A., 4, 4, and here in their best suits, Mrs. A., d, d. 

When the twins were six years old, their mamma 
said they could go to school. Soshesent them toschool, 
where they became acquainted with a great many other 
little children. When they went out to play, the boys 
and girls gathered about them in little groups, and 
talked together. Let me show you how they looked, 
and let us bear what they said. 

1 now write a number of words, such as—mat, mate ; 
can, cine; pan, pine ; cap, cape, &c., &ec., calling atten- 
tion to the caps, and have the class sound the words. 

Then I will tell them to notice, and they will see that 
there is one boy who has taken a great liking to “a,” 
and goes with him every time, no matter who else is 
along, and always stands at the end, and never talks a 
bit ; so because he keeps so still, they all call him 
‘* silent,” and because he keeps so still we will cross him 
out. This little friend’s name is “‘ e.” 

Now, I wish to see if you can tell the twins apart, the 
next time you see them, if they are out without their 
caps. I erase the words, and write them all over again 
without the marks. Who can come now and put on 
their caps? An animated scene follows; ail are de- 
lighted to put the right cap on the righ boy. 

Why did Elsie give that one a flatcap? Because “‘e” 
is with him. Why did she cross out ‘‘e”? Because he 
is silent. Why did Harry give that one a round cap? 
Because ‘‘e” is not there, &c., &c. 


Lesson II. 

One day, when the twins came to school, “e” was not 
there, he‘was ill ; he had the measles. So at first there 
was no one to go with ‘‘4.” But pretty soon another 
little friend came along, and went with him all the time, 
and stood close to his side, without any one between 





cane. wait. play. stand. had. sail. 


The children come to the blackboard and mark the 
words, telling why. 

The other vowels are treated in a similar way. There 
are other laties having twin children who follow Mrs. 
A’s example, as to caps for distmguishing-marks. 
Broad ‘‘a” is a brother of the twins, who never wears a 
cap, but has buttoned shoes; his special friends are 
‘*w” and ‘*u,” who are always silent when with “a.” 
When all the shurt and long vowel sounds have been 
learned, we have a general review under the name of a 
party or picnic. 

Other stories may be invented for some of the other 
marks, but after the short and long vowel sounds are 
thus learned, the scholars take up any of the other 
marks without any special story. The sounds and let- 
ters have been personified so long that they have become 
real to the children, and they now learn to distinguisha 
a new marking and its name as readily as they doa new 
pupil. TREMONT. 





A PLEA FOR THE DANDELION. 


By Mary W. ALLEN. 


As the winter is saying farewell, before the warm, 
spring showers or mild breezes have come to stay,—we 
may see, pushing up his crown of green leaves, this 
pioneer flower. He is a brave-hearted fellow ; a day or 
two of warmer air, with flasies of sunshine, are enough 
for him; he accepts the invitation to appear, and very 
soon he is ready to meet us with his wide-awake, reso- 
lute, sunshiny face. As life is a constant warfare with 
him, he knows that to stand any chance at all, he must 
put on a boid and defiant appearance,—so he takes 
courage,—and as opportunity offers, summer after 
summer, he packs away his seed in any available place, 
without being very particular where it is. Because the 
dandelion is so common he is looked Cown upon with a 
good deal of dislike and some scorn, but that makes no 
difference ; for like many other worthies he bears it all 
patiently, and goes on doing his duty. A glance, how- 
ever, at some of his characteristics may prove, that for 
weys that are wise, and traits that are fine, the dande- 
lion plant is peculiar. In all confidence, he bas intimated 
that under some;circumstances; he might*be induced to 
add to the Goodyear stock of India-rubber,—but prac- 
ticmg the precept of the adage, that anything that is 
not worth asking for is not worth baving,--he holds his 
patent in his own hand, and keeps his secret. From the 
roots, he offers us coffee, chocolate, or medicine, accord- 
mg to the way it is prepared and used, and from the 
young leaves, tender, and¥almost‘white, he} can furnish 
asalad. As we have glanced at some of the marked 
characteristics of the dandelion, suppose we look at the 
plant itself. Figure 1, represents it, with its stem, 
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flower, and leaves. A milky juice runs through them 
in abundance, and is seen as soon as a stem or leaf is 
broken. This juice furnishes the material that might be 
India-rubber. The leaves are all radical, that is, grow- 
ing from the root without any apparent stem,—the edges 
are lobed and tooth-like,—hence its scientific name, 
Dens Leonis, from an imaginary resemblance to a lion’s 
tooth. The flower stalk is also radical, with a hollow 
stem. bearing on its summit a blossom, consisting of 
mauy little florets, crowded together, and each one a 
perfect flower. The involucre, or flower envelope, con- 
sisting of two rows of scales, is double,—the inner one, 
of many narrow, flat scales, erect, Fig. 1, as seen in the 
bud,—the outer, of short, loose scales, turneddown. The 
receptacle, Fig. 2, or cushion, on which 
the florets stand, is naked and smooth. 
These minute flowers are all fertile and 
perfect,—each one consists of an ob- 
long ovary, or seed vessel, Fig. 3, 
crowned with a yellow ligulate, or 
strap-shaped corolla, and a pappus of 
shining white bristles. The corolla, is 
five-t »othed at the summit, indicating 
five united petals, and the five anthers form a tube, 
enclosing the style, which divides at the top in two 
spreading or revolute 
stigmas, The anther 
tube is represented in 
Fig. 4, as unrolled. 
In fair weather these 
florets expand, and 
owing to the bright- 
ness of their color, 
and abundance of 
their honey, are very attractive to in- 
sects. The nectar rises high in their 
tubes, and is thus easily ob- 
tained, the perfume is sweet 
and pleasant, and the bright 
yellow color is especially allur- 
ing to bees, butterflies, and 
children. During a rain, and at night, these 
little flowers have a wisdom of their own, 
which tells them to close the shutters and 
draw down the blinds, thus preserving their 
sweetness unwasted, which they keep in re- 
Serve, ready to offer to their friends again, just as soon 
as the storm or darkness is over. Af- 
ter blossoming, the involucre closes 
over the withered flower while the 
seed is growing. The tipsof the ova- 
ries grow into slender beaks, raising 
the pappus, while the stem lengthens 
elevating the feathery head, Fig. 5. 
At last, when all is ready, the involu- 
cre again opens, the pappus expands 
into an airy balloon, and then ihe 
seed, so beautifully prepared for 
flight, is borne away on the wind 
and scattered far and wide. But 
this is not all, for the cypsela, or 


















barbed, Fig. 6, so that when it alights, its pap- 

pus moving to and fro, in the breeze, works its 

way into the ground. And now the dandelion 
begias its struggle for life ; it has many enemies ; 
farmers and gardners show it no mercy, but its 
courage is wonderful,—it is neither delicate nor 

timid ; and as a consequence, we see, with each 
returning spring, the same golden carpet spread 

under our feet, and the same cheerful, good- 6 
natured faces raised up to meet our own, each sunshiny 
morning. It would be a difficult matter to find any 
flower in our catalogue, more ready to do its duty, more 
full of genuine goodness, and more willing to teach us 
a lesson of unflagging energy than the dandelion. 





A SHORT METHOD OF EXTRACTING THE 
SQUARE ROOT. 


Extract / 3 to within .001. 
8000000( 1.7824 
289 


1100 
1029 


7100 
6924 
176 
Process.—In the first two periods, 17 is the square root 
of nearest perfect square (17) * =289 ; subtract and bring 
down next period. Leave off right-hand figure, and 
divide by part of root already found ; 110+17=6+. {is 
next figure of root. (3) * + 170x6=1029; subtract 
and bring down as before 710+173=4+ 4 is the next 
figure of root (2) * +1730x2x2=6924. 
Let the advanced pupils memorize multiplication 
table up to 18—and all perfect squares up to 2,000. 
J. B. COPELAND. 





SPECIAL LANGUAGE TRAINING. 


By E. E. Kenyon, 
No. 3. 


Teacher makes it plain that pupils are to answer in 
opposites, and then goes rapidly around the class with 
an exercise like this: 

Teacher. It was too light in my room. 

Pupil. It was too dark in my room. 

T. Our baby has a high chair. 

P. Our baby has a low chair. 

T. There was once a very tall man— 
There was once a very short man— 
Who had a very fat son. 

Who had a very thin son. 

She eats too much bread. 

She eats too little bread. 

I like sweet oranges. 

I like sour oranges. 

Some nuts taste bitter. 

Some nuts taste sweet. 

Our clock is fast. 

Our clock is slow. 

Have you a white apron? 

I have a black apron. 

John’s knife is sharp. 

Harry’s knife is dull, 

My pencil has a blunt point. 
Mine has a sharp point. 

How few chickens Mrs. Smith has ! 
How many chickens she has, 
Tommy has a large dog. 

Fred has a little dog. 

Do you want a small piece of pie? 
I should like a large piece of pie. 
Katie walked a very long block. 
Then she walked a short block. 
Sarah's sash is narrow. 

Jennie’s sash is wide., 

We crossed a broad river. 

We crossed a narrow river. 

It was the first day of the month. 
It was the last day of the month. 
Is that your new dress ? 

This is my old dress. 

I will speak loud. 

I will speak softly. 

My aunt is a slender lady. 

. My aunt is a stout lady. 

. Barnum had a giant. 

Barnum had a dwarf. 





ad end of the seed,stem, is pointed and 
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PRODUCTION MAP. 


In many schools there are no opportunities for teach- 
ing the productions of a country, by placing these upon 
the moulded country, A substitute for this may be ar- 
ranged in this way: Upon a large sheet of manilla 
paper let the pupil draw an outline of the country the 
class is studying. An outline in blue color with water 
lines around is quite effective. Paste upon the map the 
products of the country in their proper localities. Rice, 
logwood, tobacco-leaf. wheat, oats, gold and silver leaf, 
coiton, wool—in fact nearly every product can be easily 
fastened to the paper with a little glue. Pupils will 
gladly bring all the products if asked to do so, The 
production map can be used to give variety and fresh- 
ness to the suhject in schools that use the moulding 





board, SHaw’s ScHOOL DEVICES. 
COMPARISON EXERCISES. 
A CHURCH. A COTTAGE, 


In what ways they resemble each other. 

Both have walls, built of stone, wood, or brick ; win- 
dows. floors, stairs, chimneys, seats, furniture. 

How they differ. 


Has few rooms ; used for 


Has many rooms; used 
worship; has little furni- 


for living, eating, sleeping; 


ture ; sometimes crowded often has much furniture ; 
with people; sometimes used all the time; fora 
empty. few people. 


Add other ~~ to those already given, and write a 
description of a church and of a cottage. 

Other Subjects for Comparison.—A horse and a cow ; 
a dog and a cat; a duck and a hen. 


SUCCESS IN SPELLING. 








While so many are discussing the spelling question, I 
want to give my experience. I had a primary class that 
has been under my care two terms. We had used only 
charts and the blackboards, and they could read at sight, 
with intelligence and good expression, almost any com- 
bination from a list of about two hundred familiar words. 
[ had paid no especial attention to spelling, but gave 
them phonic drills, now and then, and required them to 
write and re-write each new word, and use it in sen- 
tences and little stories. At the close of the term I was 
astonished to find that every member of the class could 
write the entire list of two hundred words, without 
misspelling a single word! Why can we not accom- 
plish such results with more advanced classes ? 
A Kansas TEACHER. 





OUTLINES FOR WRITTEN EXERCISES.—II. 





In the higher classes the divisions of the subjects can 
be again divided, where they admit, and each one treated 
fully. In the intermediate the qualities, peculiarities, 
composition, uses, etc., of the parts can be developed, 
and catch-words placed at the right of a bracket after 
“parts.” Abundant subjects for written work will be sug- 
gested by making a tabulated form of each of the three 
divisions of natural history, expanding each till the indi- 
vidual is reached. A table may also be made of the 
industries of the world which, carried out to the single 
items, will furnish an almost inexhaustible supply of 
topics. 


INTERMEDIATE. 

{ Plumage. Size. 
Farts, Shape. 
Weicht (bones hollow.) Parts. 

Bird { Home. Mountain< Covering. 
Food. Temperature. 
Kinds. Ure, 
Use. | Kinds, 

Color. 
Size. 
Sen Form. 
Flower Kinds. Squirrel - soe 
Use. Ways. 
Kinds. 
Parts. ( Parts. 
Food. | Size. 
Fish < Home. Tree { Kinds. 
Kinds. | Fruit. 
Use. | Use. 





LANGUAGE-DRILL IN Every Lesson.—Every lesson 
should be a drill in language. Errors can be easily cor- 


rected, usually by some members of the class. If pupils 
are encouraged to choose carefully the forms of speech 
they use in questions, answers, statements in the school- 
room or out of it, the results will be of life-long value. 
Grammatical drill and diagramming has little effect 
upon the correctness or incorrectness of every-day ex- 





pression. 
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By N. A. CALKtIns, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF 
ScHOOLs, New York City. 





INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, 


Among the more recent demands for securing prac- 
tical results in schools are the claims of Industrial Edu- 
cation.* ad * 

In the consideration of the educational value of any 
study or subject of instruction, and of its importance in 
a school course, we must determine its worth by its 
capacity to develop power in the formation of a useful 
habit, and to give character. Its educational value may 
be practical, or disciplinary, or culture. 

The theory has been held that certain studies are dis- 
ciplinary, while other studies are for use only. Thanks 
to the great progress "made during the past twenty 
years in the science of Psychology. it isnow known that 
the discipline of mind does not inhere alone in certain 
studies, and also that discipline is not absent from other 
studies. The fact is, discipline inheres in right methods 
of teaching each subject, and not exclusively in the sub- 
jects themselves. 

Furthermore, it is known that discipline comes 
through pleasurable action of the mind, as wel! as 
through its more rigid activity. 

In this connection we may inquire what is teaching, 
and what are its true characteristics? Teaching im- 
plies the proper guidance of the learner to the sources 
of knowledge, and training him in the best ways of get- 
ting and of using that knowledge. True teaching 
causes activity in the mind of the learner, makes him 
learn directly from things and acts—he becomes his 
own teacher. There can be no real knowledge acquired 
without interested attention, on the part of the pupil, 
to that which is to be learned. 

We know that the elements of each kind of knowl- 
edge must be obtained through its appropriate sense— 
sound through hearing, colour through sight, form 
through sight and touch. No amount of learning and 
reeiting words about color or form will make the child 
know colors and shapes, without the exercise of the ap- 
propriate senses. 

Much that is called teaching does not educate—does 
not properly develop the child’s powers of mind. Some 
things called education are only the forms of it. The 
failures in schools are not wholly due to the subjects 
taught., The teaching is not all real; some of it is but 
imitation. When the chief guiding-power lies in trying 
to follow given forms, or ways of doing, rather than in 
causing the pupil to deal with things and thoughts, the 
result of the teaching will be a semblance of knowledge 
without its reality—words only. But imitative work 
and unsa’isfactory results are not confined to teaching ; 
they are found in all the occupations of life—among 
those who engage in handicrafts and trades, as well as 
in other callings. Trades are learned chiefly by imita- 
tion. 

Let us next consider some of the furms of education 
through the hand ; and inasmuch as there appears to 
be an indiscriminate use of the terms employed in rela- 
tion to this phase of education, it may be well first to 
explain some of these terms. 

Trade Schools are established for the teaching of defi- 
nite trades, as weaving, modeling, watch-making, 
navigation, pattern-making, architecture, turning, lock- 
smith, printing, etc. Such schools are common in 
France, Prussia, Germany, Switzerland, Holland, and 
other countries of Europe. We have in this city excel- 
lent schools of this class—New York Trade Schools, on 
First Avenue, between Sixty-seventh and Sixty-eighth 
Streets, where evening instruction is given in plumbing, 
gas-fitting, brick-laying, plastering, stone-cutting, 
carpentry, wood-carving, fresco-painting; with day 
classes in plumbing, brick-laying, and wood-carving, 
These schools have been in operation for five years; 
skilled mechanics are employed as teachers. The at- 

tendance during the first year was 80. The attendance 
during the fifth year was 304, 

Manual Labor Schools imply education in the indus- 
tries ; and such schools are essentially trade schools. 

Teshnical Education has for its object the giving of 
the requisite scientific knowledge and practical skill for 
the successful prosecution of the various scientific pur- 
suits—chemical, mechanical, and artistic,—each em- 
bracing at least portions of such education as is given in 
scientific schools for mining, chemistry, engineering, 
and institutes of technology. Such education has in 

view the fitting of the pupils who are to perform, or to 
' direct others in skilled labor. It is more limitad in it 


character, and yet more complete within its limits, than 
manual training, or Industrial Education. 

Manual Training in school implies the use of hand- 
work as an auxiliary to head-work. It is mental train- 
ing through hand practice. All good teachers recognize 
the importance of manual training in penmanship, 
drawing, arithmetic, geography, and other studies re- 
quiring visible representation. But manual training in 
Industrial Education has a broader significance, and im- 
plies skill of hand in using other tools than the pen and 
pencil. It teaches pupils to think, and to put their 
thoughts into concrete forms, by designing, moulding, 
carving, joining, &c. It educates to a better knowl- 
edge of things, and gives practical skill besides. It 
should never mean less education nor less intelligence, 
but more education and more intelligence. Ideas that 
come through the hand and eye come to stay ; they do 
not slip out of the memory. 

Professor Boyden, Principal of the State Normal 
School at Bridgewater, Mass., says: ‘‘Training of the 
mind to use the hand with the other senses in the study 
of objects in experimenting, observing, ioferring, re- 
cording ; in writing, drawing, moulding, painting ; in 
making simple apparatus necessary for illustrations and 
experiments and the use of knowledge, is the kind of 
manual training which is necessarv, practicable, and 
profitable in the public schools.” And he expresses the 
further opinion : ‘‘ When this training is extended to 
the carpentry, the turning, the foundery, the forging, 
machine, and other tool-laboratories, it passes beyond 
the province of the public schools into the technological 
schools, where special training is given in skilled labor.” 

Industrial Education, as app‘ied to public schools, in- 
dicates manual training as a means of education. It 
does not signify technical education ; nor the teaching 
of trades ; nor manual labor schools. It means a closer 
union of hand-work and head-work, for the attainment 
of better results in both. Hand-work and mental in- 
struction are too commonly separated, and each treated 
as if neither had anything to gain from the other; 
whereas the facts are, mental education may gain much 
through manual training that is essential to a practical 
development and employment of the mind ; while, on 
the other hand, intellectual training and knowledge are 
indispensable to the attainment of the best results in the 
several oecupations of life, whether professional or 
mechanical.—_[From an Address before the Industrial 
Education Association of New York.] 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 


GENERAL EXERCISES. 


CLOSING EXERCIS«. 


Closing exercises should aim to show what has been 
accomplished by the pupils during the term : therefore, 
arrangements should be made for an exhibit of school- 
work. This may include designs in drawing, maps, 
specimens of industrial work, language exercises, 
mathematical operations, and outlines of history. 
Parents should be invited to inspect this work. Re- 
views of certain subjects, or, better still, class exercises 
should form a part of the program. Divide the program 
into three divisions. 

OPENING SonG.—By entire school. 

I. PRIMARY DIVISION. 
1, Recrration.—‘‘ The Welcome.”—By two Girls. 
1st Girl: 
Good people, we are glad to see 
So many of you here ; 
Pray thank them, sister dear, for me, 
You’re older by a year. 
2nd Girl : 
I'd rather you would say your part, 
For I’ve forgotten mine ; 
Although I learnt it all by heart, 
I do not know one line. 

1st Girl: 

It’s ‘‘ Welcome! welcome! one and all !” 











Both: 
This ends our little speech ; 


But if you'll kindly on us call, 
We'll give a kiss to each ! 
(They go off throwing kisses.) 
REcITATION.—“‘A June Morning Lesson.”—By five 
pupils. 
1st.—Twice one are two: 
Prairie roses, blushing through 
My window—all aglow with dew. 


2nd.—Twice two are four: 
Bees a-humming round the door, 
Calling others by the score. 
Twice two are four. 


8rd.—Twice three are six : 
Pansy-beds their colors mix ; 
See the mother hen and chicks. 
Twice three are six. 


4th.—Twice four are eight : 
Gorgeous butterflies, elate, 
Dancing, poising, delicate. 
Twice four are eight. 


5th.—Twice five are ten: 
Sweetest strains from yonder glen, 
Echoed o’er and o’er again. 
Twice five are ten. 


All.—Twice six are twelve : 
Merry maidens of the year,—- 
Some in snowy gowns appear, 
Some in gold and silver sheen ; 
Yet the fairest is, I ween, 
Dainty June, in pink and green. 
—MacavLay’s LITTLE FOo.ks. 


A Ciass ExercisE.—The character of the exercise will 
depend upon the work that the teacher has been doing 
throughout the term. It should be a specimen of regu- 
lar school-room work, and it would add greatly to the 
interest, and be a fairer test of the pupil’s ability if it 
were new to the pupils and not prepared for the occa- 
sion. Let it be a lesson in form, color, or number, an 
exercise in sight reading, a brief lesson from the mould- 
ing board,—any one of which would be interesting to 
the patrons. If teachers are accustomed to preparing 
thoroughly for these exercises, and also to winning their 
pupils’ attention, they will meet with little difficulty on 
this occasion. 

Sona.— Song in Motion.” 


A VERY LITTLE BOY’S SPEECH. 


I never spoke before to-day, 
The smallest boy am I ; 

And, as I’ve nothing much to say, 
I'll only say, ‘‘ Good-bye !” 


II, INTERMEDIATE DIVISION. 

Owing to limited space, only suggestions can be given 
with regard to many points in the program. Selections 
for recitations may be found in any of the ‘‘ One Hun- 
dred Selections” series. Songs that have been sung 
during the term may be used. One or two compositions 
may be read by pupils of this grade. Arranze also for 
a review of some of the work done in a particular sub- 
ject during the term. 


A “Tambourine Drill,” from ‘‘ Young Folks’ Enter- 
tainments,” is given below, that we think will forma 
pleasant feature to the program. 

In case the tambourines cannot be purchased, the 
pupils can make them. A circular piece of light brown 
manilla paper may be fastened to a slender hoop, and 
around this pass a band of tin, about one and «-half 
or two inches wide. These ornamented with bunches 
of ribbon will answer for tambourines. But, with very 
little trouble and expense, they could be obtained from 
any large toy store. 

TAMBOURINE DRILL. 
(For twelve girls of about equal size, forming the company, and 
one gir] as captain.) 

The girls may be dressed in white or fancy costume. 
The tambourines, of medium size, should be trimmed 
with bunches of gay-colored ribbons about half an inch 
in width and three-quarters of a yard long, so tied that 
there will be two streamers of each color, each three 
eights of a yard long. These ribbons should be placed 
at each of the openings in the tambourine, except at the 
one by which it is held. The captain may carry an in- 
itation tambourine, made of paper, upon which should 
be written the figures of the drill. This tambourine 
may be fastened to a wand, so that it may be used in 
marking time. To every figure, eight counts. For 
music, any good }-time march will do. 

Captain enters and takes her position near the front 
of the stage to the left. Company enter, from opposite 
sides, in single files, (half of the number on one side and 
half on the other, partners being opposite to each other) 
those on the right their tambourines in oné 








Twice one are two. 
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other across the back of the stage, and still being in 
single file on opposite sides of the stage march down to 
the front; there pass each other in line as they did at 
the back; then return to the back, and as the partners 
meet in centre—1 and 1, 2 and 2, 3 and 8, 4 and 4, 5 and 
5, 6 and 6—they form an arch with their tambourines, 
march in pairs to the front where they separate to the 
right and left, return to the back, fal! again into pairs, 
cross arms holding the tambourines erect and march to 
front; then go in pairs right and left—first pair to right, 
second pair to left, third pair to right, fourth pair to 
left, fifth pair to right, sixth pair to left; march round 
and fall into two rows across the stage, first, third, and 
fifth m front row; second, fourth, and sixth in back 
row, prepared for drill. Tambourines must all be held 
in the right hand for drill. (During this march the 
captain may pace up and down, or stand with her arms 
folded.) After the company has formed in two lines, 
the captain advances and gives the command. 

1. Recede. Company take four steps back and are in 
position for drilling. 

2. Bow. Right foot forward, in front of the left, 
raise tambourine to erect position on left shoulder by 
right hand, left hand down at side. (As the tambourine 
is being raised to the shoulder, raise the left hand and 
strike the tambourine with the palm of it, letting the 
tambourine glide from under the hand to the shoulder, 
as the left hand goes down to the side again.) 

3. Down. Tambourine at side (eight counts). 

4, Head, Held with right hand on head (eight 
counts), left foot forward, body s:ightly bent, left hand 
on hip. 

5. Up. Tambourine back of the head and a little 
above it, held by both hands and slightly tilted to the 
right—head turned a little to the left. 

6. Wave. High over heads with right hand—left 
hand down at side. 

7. Ground, Touch head (one count), shoulder (one 
count), hip (two counts), (all these motions with some 
force) ; ground (four counts), letting them lie flat on the 
ground, still holding them. 

8. Petition. Raise quickly from ground; hold tam- 
bourine directly out in front, left hand placed across 
the breast. 

9. Listen. Tambourine held back of right ear, left 
hand down at side. 

10. Anger. Partners face each other, stamp and raise 
tambourines angrily as though about to strike. 

ll. Reconciliation. Let the tambourine fall to the 
side, and throw a kiss from the tips of the fingers of the 
left hand. 

12. Poise. Tambourine held down arm’s length, left 
foot back, slightly lifted, left hand resting on left hip. 

13. Invert tambourines. Right fvot turned out to 
the right, tambourine inverted and held by both hands 
over head, elbows bent. 

14. Elbow. Lett arm placed diagonally across breast, 
fingers touching right shoulder, strike tambourine 
again +t left elbow, and rest the elbow upon it. 

15. Chest. Right foot forward, knee bent, tambourine 
preesed against chest, with both hands crossed on the 
face of it. 

16. Arm movement. Tambourine held by both hands, 
moved forward arm’s length, then backward, striking 
chest (four times—eight counts). 

17. Strike. Four raps with tambourine on knuckles 
of left hand (eight counts). 

18. Surrender. Lay tambourines at feet; rise simul- 
taneously, body erect, arms folded in front. 
_ 19. Recover. Stoop and pick up tambourine, resting 
it on right hip—left hand at side. 

20. Suecess. Tambourine held aloft, left foot crossing 
the right foot in front, and resting on its toes 

21. Wave. Wave joyfully around the head. 

22. Weary. Right elbow supported by left hand, 
head leaning to right, resting on tambourine, which is 
held in the right hand ; eyes closed. 

23. Down. Tambourine at side. 

%4. Break ranks. Front row fall back in pairs :ato 
back row, which breaks apart in pairs to receive them, 
forming one line, with the pairs in regular order, 1 and 
1,2and 2,3 and 8, etc., and then they together take 
four steps back (the captain to the side). 

25. Horm rings. They take four steps forward, and 
form two circles—six in each, each girl boldiog her own 
tambourine with one hand, and that of the girl next to 
her with the other. (The tambourines may be held 
arm’s length down, or arm's length out.) 

6. Resolve. The circle at the left take eight steps 
around to the right, then reverse, taking eight steps to 
the left ; while the circle at the right take eight steps 




















SONG IN MOTION. ° 


Music by Wu. Kansrorser. 


1 ow we little children assembled in school, Must all be attentive to order ana rule; We'll read or we'll sing, 
8 
2. Our hands on our shoulders is next in the rule, And well do we place them, obd'ntin school.We'll give them a tose 
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downin the air, And count one, two, three, four while shaking them there, Them there, them there, And 
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keeptime so nicely by clapping our hands. 
count one, two, three, four while shaking them there. 
oe oo 





3. Our next true position is Sight about face, 
With arms borizontal, all true to their place; 
We'll clap once, again once, then oun, ome, three, Ber, 
Then hands by our side, hanging true as before. Before, ete 


4. Now th about face we will turn us once more, 
nd step out true time with our feet on the floor; 
en wearied with standing our arms we'll stretch out, 
And then we will twirl them so swiftly ahont, About, eta 





27. Pair off. They form in line again in pairs, and 
march around tne stage. When in middle of stage, the 
first couple face each other, and form an arch with their 
tambourines touching at arm’s length above them, held 
by both hands (as in ‘‘ Raise the Gate.”) The second 
couple pass under them, their tambourines held directly 
in front of them with both hands. As soon as they are 
through, they raise their tambourines, making a second 
arch. The third couple pass through both arches, and 
make a third arch; then the fourth, making a fourth 
arch, followed by the fifth and sixth. Then the first 
couple lower their tambourines, pass through the five 


to the left. Then the second couple go through the re- 
maining arches and do the same; also the third, fourth, 
and fifth. Then the sixth drop theirarms and follow. 
These two lines march around the stage twice, going in 
opposite directions, tambourines at the side. The third 
time they meet, the couples fall together and march off 
the stage, holding their tambourines with both hands 
on their heads. 


III. ADVANCED DIvIsION. 

HisToRY OF THE TERM. (This should contain all the 
important changes that have taken place in the school, 
the achievements of classes, new subjects or depart- 
ments introduced, interspersed throughout with amusing 
incidents that have occurred during the term. 


SELECTIONS FOR RECITATION. 


The following may be found in Nos. 20 and 21, ‘100 
Choi~e Selections” series : 

“* Legend of the Organ Builder.” 

** Church Reveries of a School-Girl.” 

**Old Man in the Palace Car.” 

** Patient Mercy Jones.” 

‘* Humpty Dumpty.” 

‘* Brier Rose.” 

SUBJECTS FOR Essays. 

“The Growth of a Plant.” 

** Reasons Why Boys Should Not Smoke.” 

‘‘Summer Sports.” 

‘* A Summer in Greenland.” 

“ Hiawatha.” 


Discussion.—By Six Boys. 
** What I Would Do With $1,000.” 
(Require each one to write from one hundred to two 
hundred words on this subject, and be able to repeat his 
production as a part of the discussion.) 


RECITATION.—By a Younger Pupil. 
‘Summer Vacation.” 


I am so happy, so happy all over, 
The secret I'll tell it to you! ? 
I told it the daisies, the grasses, the clover ; 
They promised to keep it all true ; 


Vacation is coming, ’twill be here right soon ; 
No lessons to learn the whole day. 
I think it so nice from the middle of June 





to the left, then reverse, taking eight steps to the right. 


Till autumn, for frolic and play ! 


arches, and separate, one goirg to the right, the other| ,,, 





DIRECTIONS. 


1, Stand erect, hands by the side. 
2. Left hand in iront of the chest—rght hand raised and 
brought down on the left with a clap. 
ands on the shoulders—upper arms horizontal with the 
shoulders. 
4. Hands thrown upward with a toss—palms outward—fore 
arms aes neeny He ya arms horizontal with the shoulders. 
5. Hands move down and back with the music—fore arms per- 
pendicular and spose arms horizontal with the shoulders. 
6. Turn quickly to the right. 
7. Hands and arms horizontal with the shoulders—palms 
downward. 
8. Turn slowly toward the teacher—hands and arms as before. 
9. Hands fall to the side—body erect, bead set. 
10. Turn quickly to the left. 
11. Turn toward the teacher and commence keeping time with 
the feet, similar to soldiers when drilling. 
12. Rest on one foot. 
13. Hands revolve with great rapidity in front of and from the 


est. 

14. Hands revolve once in front of and from the chest. 

ee Calisthenic Songs. Ivison, Blakeman & Co. 
ew York. 





We'll live with the butterflies, blossoms, and bees. 
We'll gather the berries so sweet : 

Grow brown as the gypsies, in sunshine and breeze, 
And fleet as the deer with our feet ! 


Good-bye now, kind teacher, and schoolmates all dear 
And school-house, a good-bye to you ; 

When vacation is over, we'll come with a cheer, 
The school-life to gladly renew ! 


—Mrs. H. E. KIMBALL. 
GOOD-BYE. 

(Have a board covered with white cloth, and ornamented with 
evergreens and gilt stars. Have seven nails in it to receive ever- 
green letters in form ofan arch. Have this supported by two 
sticks, with cross-pieces at the bottom, so the frame will stand 
securely. These sticks may also be ornamented with evergreens. 
Each of seven little girls repeats her line, and then bangs the 
letter on with which the line begins. 


1st Girl. Gayly have we passed the time, 

2d Girl. On our little stage this eve. 

3d Girl. Only hoping we have pleased, 

4th Girl. Do we take our leave. 

5th Girl. By your presence here to night, 
6th Girl. You have kept our courage bright, 
7th Girl. Each one thanks you with delight. 
All. Good-bye. 


Arranged by L. E. BoLpry. 





A LANGUAGE LESSON. 





What 
Name the f tools used by the blacksmit 
does he lay the horseshoe on when he poundsit? Is the horse- 
shoe hot or cold? What does he heat it in? What is used to make 
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PERSONS AND FACTS. 





The first of the Shermans to come to this country left England 
in 1630, He afterwards became a Professor of Mathematics at 
Harvard and published several almanacs. From this brainy man 
are descended Senator Sherman and Gen. William T. Sherman. 

Col. Gilder, who is again in New York, is making arrangements 
for another expedition to the north pole. 

The poet Whittier has written the introduction for Whipple’s 
volume of essays on “* American Literature.” 


The author most in demand at present in the Boston Public 
Library is Mary N. Murfree, alias Chas. Egbert Craddock. Mr. 
Howells, Miss Jeweit,and William Black are next in order, 
Thackeray is gaining on Dickens, but there is more call for Scott 
than for cither of them. 

By the U.8. census report of 1880,the value of churches, 
school houses, and public buildings was placed at $2,000,000,000. 

Prof. Albert Russell Wallace, the English naturalist, who is 
traveling in the West, says that the orang-outang, chimpanzee, 
and gorilla strongly resemble man, and that he is more than ever 
convinced of the truth of evciution. 

Mark Twain cast a damper over the Trinity Coll:ge Athletic 
meeting, by remarking that he had had a clerk who went into 
athletics, and who afterward stole $30,000. 

Among the passengers on the steamer *‘La Bietagne,” which 
arrived at New York recently was Rev. Brother August Groc, 
the distinguished deaf-mute teacher of the Institut des Sourds- 
Muets in Montreal. He bas been visiting in France and Italy for 
about eight months. 

The Rev. Francis W. Tustin, Ph. D., professor of the Greek 
language and literature in Bucknell University, died at his resi- 
dence in Lewisburg, Pa., April 14, of congestion of the brain. He 
was 52 years of age, and had been connected with the university 
for thirty ) ears. 

Dr. James B. Caywood, who held a high position on the staff of 
the Loog Island College Hospital, died April 15, at his residence 
in Brooklyn. 

Bishop Monrad, of Lolland-Falster in Denmark, who died re- 
cently, combined the churchman and theologian with the political 
agitator and statesman in a very unusual way. One of his books, 
“World of Prayer,” has been translated into English. 





THINGS OF TO-DAY. 





Gen. Buckner, of Fort Donelson fame, has been nominated by 
the Democrats for governor of Keutucky. 


A crew will probably come to this country this summer from 
Cambridge University, Engiand, to row with the Harvard crew 
at New London, Conn. 


Charles James Faulkner has been chosen United States senator 
by the West Virginia Legislature. 

Tne Pope has summoned three cardinals to confer with him 
upon the question of reconciliation with the Italian government. 

A movement is on foot in New York to erect a statue of the 
late ex-President Arthur. 


Fourteen members of the Royal Irish Constabulary arrived in 
New York recently. They resigned rather than carry out the 
provisions of the coercion law. 


On May 11, Mr. O’Brien, editor of the United Ireland, denounced 
before a large audience in Montreal, Lord Lansdowne’s action in 
evicting tenants from his estates in Ireland. 


Mr. Powderly has declared that anarchists are not wanted in 
the ranks of the Knights of Labor. 


The New York Senate bas confirmed the nomination of Gen. 
Rogers and Isaac V. Baker as railroad commissioners. 


The subject of home rule for Cuba is being discussed at Madrid. 

The Garfield statue in Washington, erected under the auspices 
of the Army of the Cumberland, was unveiled, May 12. 

One of the cows exbibited at the cattle show in New York last 
week was valued at $10,000. 

Queen Victoria attended Buffalo Bill’s Wild West show in Lon- 
don, May 11. 


The Pope will receive, on the occasion of his sacerdotal! jubilee, 
from the Sultan of Turkey a ring valued at over $20,000; from 
the Empress of China, and Queen Regent of Spain, presents of a 
splendid character; from the Emperor William, a rich piece of 
jewelry: trom Queen Victoria, a sumptuously bound copy of the 
“Vulgate ;”’ and from President Grevy, a Sevres vase and ink- 
stand. 


A society of young ladies has been incorporated in New York 
City, which has for its object to establish a place of recreation for 
working girls during their vacation. 


The number of emigrants en route for America has attained 
such unusual magnitude that many extra steamers are employed 
to transport them. 


About 25,000 clerks and other employees in Chicago are obliged 
to work on Sunday. 


Seven of the persons charged with plotting against the life of 
the Czar of Russia have been sentenced to death, and the re- 
mainder to servitude for life. 


Several villages were destroyed by an earthquake in Northern 
Mexivo, and about 200 persons lost their lives, 


Bishop Ireland, one of the four prelates appointed by the Pope 
to estabiish a Catholic university in this country, returned from 
Kome recently. 


Complaint is made that the interstate commerce law is having 
a disastrous effect upoa our trade with Canada. 


The Chinese government bas ordered that every foreign 
missionary in China must hold a passport from his own govern- 
ment in order that his nationality may be shown. All other pass- 
ports are declared invalid. 





Boils, pimples, hives, ringworm, tetter, and all other manifes- 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXPOSITION. 





To be held from July 7 to 16, 1887, in the Exposition Building, 
Chicago. 

MAIN EXHIBITION. 
All classes of school work, from kindergarte», rural, graded, 
high, normal, industrial schools and colleges, from institutions for 
the blind, deaf and dumb, and feeble-minded, and from reforma- 
tory schools, will be embraced in the main exhibition. 


ANNEX. 
The annex will embrace exhibits of all kinds of schoo) furni- 
ture, apparatus, maps and charts, supplies, school text-books, 
educational journals, and other publications for teachers, school 
architecture, including models, plans, and elevations, and appar- 
atus and plans for beating and ventilation. 
Superintendents and teachers are invited to send exhibits of 
school work, especially of any work illustrating prominent or 
distinctive methods or plans used in their schools. 
This year is the one hundredth anniversity of the organization 
of the Northwest Territory, and the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, Illinois, and Wisconsin, formed from this territory, 
will present State exhibits. 
All mounts for the art department should be upon cards 
twenty-two inches high. Mounts of other school work should be 
upon cards twenty-eight inches high. Manuscripts musi be 
bound in volumes. Full directions as to arrangement of work 
should be sent with exhibit. Exhibits should reach Chicago by 
July 1; not later than July 5. 
All exhibits that are to be returned should be packed in boxes 
or crates, not in paper or cloth wrappers. All shipments should 
be plainly marked to “ A. G. Lane, Director Exposition Building, 
Chicago, Ill, Department—. No.—. From [name|— 
{residence] ——.’’ Mark the number of department from 1 to 8, 
as indicated below, on three sides of each package. 

All applications for floor, wall, or table space should be made 
immediately, and be addressed to the superintendents of depart- 
ments, as fcllows:— 

MAIN EXHIBITION. 

1. General school work in ali grades, including State exhibits. 
A. R. Sabino, Superintendent, Franklin School, Chicago. 

2. Kindergarten exhibit, with processes. W. N. Hailmann, 
Superintendent, LaPorte, Ind. 

3. Industrial exhibit, including work by the defective classes, 
with processes. H. H. Belfield, Superintendent Manual Training 
School, 12th and Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

4. Art exhibit. W.8S. Perry, Superintendent, Worcester, Mass. 


ANNEX. 

5. Exhibit of school furniture, apparatus, and supplies. Leslie 
Lewis, Superintendent, Hyde Park, Ill. 

6. Exhibit of school books. 0. 8. Cook, Superintendent, 
74 Bryant Avenue, Chicago. 

7. School architecture, including models, plans, and elevations, 
and schemes for heating and ventilating. Alfred Kirk, Moseley 
Schovl, Chicago. 

8, Mic ianeous. Educational journals and publications for 
teachers. W.H. Ray, Hyde Park, Ill. 

All general correspondence should be addressed to the under- 
signed. A. G. LANE, Director, Room 57, Court House, Chicago, Il. 

Nore.—Most of the railroads will charge full tariff prices for 
exhibits carried to Chicago for the exposition, but will return 
them free. The express lines will carry exhibits to Chicago at full 
tariff rates, but on return of the goods half rates will be charged. 





TO TEACHERS FROM NEW YORK AND VICINITY. 

Excursion rates iu connection with the National 
Association, Chica o, July 12—16, are as follows : 

A contract has .. 1 made with the West Shore 
Rail Road, whereby a rate of $30, round trip including 
sleeper one way, has been secured. Those desiring tick- 
ets without sleeper can obtain them for $25.17. 

In case two persons wish to occupy one berth, the 
round trip will be $27.67, with sleeper one way. 





tations of impure blood are cured by Hood's Sarsaparilla. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXPOSITION BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


will be the one leaving on the West Shore Road, Satur- 
day afternoon, July 9. 

It is expected that an entire train will be made up, 
reaching Niagara Falls at 5 o’clock Sunday morning, 
remaining over Sunday at that place, and leaving 10 
p. m., and reaching Chicago in ample time to secure 
boarding places on Monday. 

It is also expected that the entire train will remain 
on a side track undisturbed, giving an opportunity 
of spending the Sunday as quietly as at home. 
The West Shore depot at Niagara Falls is in the very 
centre of the town and accessible to all the churches. 
The application for berths should be made as soon as 
possible in order that the exact number of cars required 
may be engaged. The order of securing berths will be 
the order in which applications are received. The 
s.oner applications are made, the better location of 
berths can be obtained. It is also very important that 
all those expecting to attend the National Association 
from New York City, Brooklyn, Newark and vicinity, 
should report their names as soon as possible to the 
undersigned. 

NotTes.—1. This round trip ticket can be bought only 
by teachers and members of their families. 

2. These tickets will be good to return from July 15, 
to September 10, inclusive. 

8. The West Shore is centrally located, having one 
depot at the foot of Forty Second Street, and another at 
the foot of Jay Street. 

4. A deposit of $2 will be asked when the sleeping car 
berth is engaged. 

5. Rates to persons wishing to leave before July 9, can 
be obtained by addressing the editors of the ScHOOL 
JOURNAL and TEACHERS’ INnsTITUTE, 25 Clinton Place, 
New York City. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


AFRICA. 

Efforts are being made to reconstruct and extend the educa- 
tional facilities of the Liberian College, for which there is 4 
fund of $40,000 in Boston, and afund of $80,000 in this city. 
The building in which the college is located was sent out from 
Boston in 1864, and was put up at Monrovia. It now needs aD 
iron roof. 

It is proposed to establish preparatory departments of the col- 
lege in the four provinces of the Republic, Mesurado, Bassan, 
Sinon, and Monrovia, extending six hundred miles along the old 
slave coast of Liberia. The college accommodates one hundred 
students. Four or five of them are in this country. Two are 
from the heathen tribes. Mrs. Roberts, widow of the first Presi- 
dent, is in this country on a special mission. She has just received 
an autograph letter from President Cleveland, enclosing a check 
for $50 for a hospital, of which he expresses high approval. 











OWA, 

Mills county teachers’ association was held at Emerson, May 14. 
The question was: “ Resolved that teachers are discarding to 20 
unwise extent, the use of text-books.” 

Teachers’ association was held at St. Ansgar, May 20, 21. 

A joint association of Howard and Mitchell counties will be 
held at Riceville, June 3 and 4. 


LOUISIANA. 
At the institute held at Many, May 2, 5, Miss Sallie Phillips. 


Miss Mary Washington, and Miss Emma Oswalt, all of the faculty 
of the State Normal School, Natchitoches, were the instructors. 


The fortieth annual meeting of the Hampden county teachers 





The only train on which these rates can be obtained 


association was held Friday, May 20, 1887, at _High School Hall, 
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Springfield, Mass. The following addresses were delivered : 
“The True Office of Sympathy, Mental, Moral, and Physical,” 
Rev. A. E. Winship, of Boston; “ Arithmetic, its scope and pur- 
pose in common schools,” Mr. J. C. Greenough, principal West- 
field normal school; Mr. W. E. Judd, principal Holyoke high 
school; “ Intelligent reading fundamental to successful school- 
work,” Mr. 8. T. Dutton, superintendent of schools, New Haven, 
Conn. Also an exercise in reading, with a ciass, Miss Rena T. 
Merwin. 
NEW YORK. 


The teachers of Flushing are inexpressibly saddened over the 
sudden and sorrowful death of their co-worker, Miss Frances EB. 
Bali. She died April 23, after nine days iliness, of small-pox. At 
a meeting of the teachers, the following resolutions were adopted : 

Whereas, God in His divine Providence has removed from our 
midst, Miss Frances E. Ball, a lady of bright promise, and a spirit 
of rare purity, therefore; be it 

Resolved, That we, her associate teachers, tender our sincere 
sympathy to her heart-broken parents and family in this their 
great affliction. 

Resolved, That during the short period of her counection with 
us she won our love and esteem by her ladylike demeanor, Chris- 
tian character, and moral worth. Her sad and untimely death is 
deeply mourned by all. 

Resolved, That as a teacher she was distinguished for ability to 
impart instruction, and to gain the confidence and affection of 
the children entrusted to her care. Thoroughness and conscien- 
tiousness appeared in all her school werk. 

Resolwed, That these resolutioas of sympathy and respect be 
entered upon our minutes, a copy sent to the bereaved family, 
and also to the Fiushing Journal and Rochester papers for publi- 
cation. 

Mer home wasat Mumford, N.Y. Memorial services will be 
held in the Methodist Episcopal church. 


DATE. Counry. INSTRUCTORS. 
May 23, 3d dist. Oswego. Prof. C. T. Barnes. 
May 23, Putnam. Prof. 8. H. Albro. 
May 23, 2d dist. Madison Prof. H. RK. Sanford. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 


It is evident that they count more on the quality than on the 
number of schools in the province of New Brunswick, if one may 
judge from the following extract from the report for the year 
ending June 30,1886: “A considerable number of the schools 
in the Acadian districts of Gloucester county, as well as a few in 
like districts in several other counties, were closed from the waut 
of fairly suitable persons to teach them. It is true that persons 
could have been got as formerly to keep the school, but the in- 
spectors, having in view the instruction of the children, declined 
to recommend the employment of those whose services they 
knew would be of no value.” In some other districts there were 
a larger number of schools closed than during the previous year, 
owing to the depression in business and the consequent difficulty 
in collecting taxes. Male teachers’ salaries average from $231.08 
to $523.72 per annum, and female teachers’ salaries from $186.87 
to $334.58. Outside the cities of St. John and Fredericton no 
schoo! provides a complete course of secondary education. It is 
thought that if two or three other schools, similarly equipped, 
were established thougbout the province in eligible and populous 
centres, it would greatly tend to stimulate secondary education, 
and elevate at the same time the entire school service. 

The provincial normal school has done a great deal towards 
supplying trained teachers. During the year the school system 
and the character of the work was brought prominently before 
the world through the Colonial and Indian Exhibition held in 
London. During the term that closed in June last, 61,802 pupils 
were in attendance on the schools of the province, and the num- 
ber of teachers was 1,500. Some of the school buildings, espe- 
cially in St. Joha county, are very poor, but improvements are 

going on. In several counties, tree-planting on the school 
grounds has been carried on to a considerable extent. 


OHIO. 

W. H. McFarland has been recently elected to an important 
position in Springfield, Ohio, schools. He isan able teacher and 
deserves his promotion as a tribute to past earnestness. 

At the regular meeting of the Cincinnati board of education, 
Dr. E. E. White wus re-elected superintendent of schools. 

The Ohio nurmal university, at Ada, Hardin couuty, registers 
over 2,364 students annually, has thirty regular teachers, and 
offers the following courses : 

University, classical, scientific, teachers’, commercial, musical, 
civil engineering, fine art, telegraphic, stenographic, law, mili- 
tary, and medical. 

Its aim is not to be excelled in the thoroughness of its work, 
and we doubt if it is exceiled. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mr. Joseph Hunt of Catasauqua. has presented to Lafayette 
College a valuable telescope, furnished with a Brashear mirror of 


silvered glass of over eight inches diameter, and focal distance of 


more than six feet. 

Friday, April 22, was generally ohservedas Arbor Day through- 
out the state. In Philadelphia addresses were delivered by Sup- 
erintendent McAlister and Hon. Daniel Fox, Superintendent of 


the Mint. At Harrisburg Governor Beaver himself assisted ; at 
Shippensburg the students of the normal school planted several 


hundred trees and shrubs; at Bethlehem over 1,000 pupils took 
part in the exercises ; at West Chester the students of the normal 
College were addressed by Prof. Thomas C. Porter, .D., LL. D., 
the eminent botanist of Lafayette college; at Easton Rev. R. B. 
Youngman, Ph, D., professor of Greek in Lafayette college, de- 
livered an address. 


April 28 a public celebration was made of W. W. Cottingham’s 
having passed 33 1-3 continuous years as superintendent of 


schools of the city of Easton. 


One hundred and twenty-five alumni of Lafayette college, out 


of 1,184 are now teaching. 


The fourteenth anniversary of the Cumberland Valley State 


Normal Literary Society was celebrated, April 23. Dr. Edward 
Brooks formerly of the Millersville normal, delivered the ad- 
= subject, “The Problem of Life.” 


Bessie Hughes has been elected to the faculty of the 


state normal school. 


The inspectors of the Eastern in their annual re- 
port, strongly urge that the state establish and support trade 
schvols, “ for the reception of ungoverned, uncontrolled, derelict 
youth,” as * the best means to deflect the course of life of such 
young persons, and establish them in honest pursuits.” The de- 
sign of the inspectors is not only to keep the young from prison 
and consequent association with hardened criminals, and thus 
try to save them from deeper vice, but to give them such training 
as to make them “ expert” in any branches for which they may 
have a special aptitude, and thus enable them to“ obtain dis- 
tinction, and render services in adult life to the state.” 
Supt. Weiss of Schuylkill county has been re-elected by an 
overwhelming majority. This is his third term. The salary is 
fixed at $2,500 per annum. Supt. Weiss is a very efficient officer, 
very popular, and has hosts of friends. The schools have made 
excelient progress during his six years of supervision. 
Osceola Mills. Correspondent. Jas. J. H. HAMILTON. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
M. A. Gruber was elected superintendent and principal of the 
graded schools of Marion recently. His former home was near 
Reading, Pa. 
TENNESSBE. 


There was an interesting meeting at Toone in Hardeman 
county, April 14and15. After the discussion of several school- 
room topics, the following resolution was passed : 

“ Whereas, the last general assembly of Tennessee refused to 
vote the usual traveling expenses of the state superintendent, 
thereby greatly narrowing the sphere of his usefulness, there- 
fore, be it: Resolved that we, as u band of teachers, will pay our 
part of said expenses.”’ 

The former state superintendent, Capt. Payne, has been called 
to take the place of Prof. F. M. Smith at Jackson. They exchange 
places. 

Nashville has had the honor. for the past two weeks, of enter- 
taining the historian George Bancroft. He was for many years 
a teacher, and the schools of the capital enjoyed his visit. 

Eurekaton. State Correspondent, W. D. POWELL. 

Hon. Francis Fentriss delivered an able address before the 
teachers’ institute held at Towne, April 15. In his plea for fed- 
eral aid, he said : 

“ Our idea was to get temporary aid for our struggling schools 
by donations from the federal government out of the surplus in 
the treasury, there being no debt to which to apply it, and 
which surplus was accumulating at the rate of $10,000,000 per 
month. It was remarkable that here in Tennessee this opposi- 
tion was strongest. Other states with better school facilities and 
larger school funds were gladdened at the prospect of federa! 
aid, but here in Tennessee, where we have nearly 600,000 chil- 
dren of scholastic age who must be educated, if at all, at the pub- 
he school, a determined and vindictive opposition developed, and 
the friends of the measure were ridiculed, and slandered, and per- 
secuted. 


“In my judgment their opposition to levying sufficient tax is on 
account of the negro. They will argue that the negro pays no taxes 
and it is wrong to tax the white man to educate the negro people. 
The argument is to a certain extent plausible, but the result 
carried to its legitimate conclusion would be to cut off our noses 
to spite our faces, and deny the white children an education 
because the negro is also entitled to it. 

“Our people are heart and soul for public schools, but they 
are poor and cramped for means to maintain and improve them. 
Why, here, the amount collected for the education per annum of 
each child of scholastic age is less than $1.50. In Massachusetts 
it is $9. No wonder the ratio of illiteracy is so great in Ten- 
nessee. 

“And this, to my mind, is the most conclusive argument in 
favor of federal aid. The government freed the negroes. The 
government ought to help the state educate them. And those 
measures that look to the distribution of federal aid in propor- 
tion to illiteracy, and not in proportion to population, ought to 
receive our heartiest support, because if we are to get no more 
than the North our share will be very little, inasmuch as they 
outnumber us in population about four to one.” 


TEXAS. 
Montague county teachers’ institute will convene at Bowie, 
May 28. J. H. Timberlake, president. 


WISCONSIN. 

Prof. T. A. Smith has been elected to the superintendency of 
the Beloit city schools in place of Prof. Salisbury, resigned. 

Tae following subjects will be discussed at the summer session 
of the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association: “The Legal 
School-Age—Four Years or Six?” “The Limitations of the In- 
ductive Method,” “ English Grammar and Language,” “ Science- 
Teaching,” “The Training of Teachers,” “*The Comparative 
Value of the Branches Taught in the Elementary Schools.” Chas. 
Ham, of Chicago, will lecture on “ The Old and New in Modern 
Education.” 

The high school at Portage has recently secured a reference- 
library of one hundred volumes, through private subscriptions. 

Teachers’ wages in Outagamie county must be verging on star- 
vation point, or more persons would qualify themselves for able 
instructors. During the recent spring examinations, one bhun- 
dred and eighteen applicants presented themselves, and out of 
these but twelve succeeded in obtaining even a third-grade cer- 
tificate. Poor wages will result in poor teaching. As there are 
sixty-nine teachers required in the county, most of them will 
have to be selected from persons unable to reach the standard 
of examinations. 

The high schools at Clinton and Dodgeviille have each re- 
cently added one hundred doljlars’ worth of books to their 
libraries. 

A large school exhibition and fair was given by the pupils of 
the Sheboygan public schools, last month. The fair was made 
up of articles manufactured by the children. There was a 
large variety of articles, and the work showed considerable in- 
genuity and skill. The citizens were greatly interested in the 
exhibition, and favored it with a very large attendance. 

St. Francis. State Correspondent. E. A. BELDA. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

John Hess, county superintendent of Jefferson county, died 

April .7, and his son, A. Frank Hess, Kearneysville, has been 





elected to fill the unexpired term. Mr. John Hess commenced 
teaching in 1833, and has held the office of county superintendent 
six successive terms. He was nearly eighty old when be died. 





NEW YORK CITY. 





The fifty-third anniversary of the American Female 
Gurdian Society and Home for the Friendless, was held 
on the afternoon of May 11, at the Home Chapel, 29 East 
Twenty-ninth Street. Seldom has it been our privilege 
to witness such entertaining exercises, and at the same 
time they were of a character to show the actual work 
that is being done in the industrial schools, under 
the supervision of this society. Mr. Joy, one of the 
advisory counsel, presided, and from time to time ad- 
dressed the audience and children in a manner that 
added to the general happiness that seemed to prevail. 
About 200 children, representatives from the twelve 
schools, were present to contribute in some way to 
the program. The exercises opened with singing, 
“Tl Think of My Saviour,” and “Hark, Summer 
Birds Are Calling ;” then followed several scenes from 
the kitchen-garden, washing, sweeping, bed-making, 
waiting-girls. Miss Buchanan, of the Industrial 
Education Association, has entire charge of the kitchen- 
garden classes in the schools, and conducted these exer- 
cises. The children were very happy in their play-work. 
Each exercise opened with singing and marching, then 
followed questioning by the teacher on the entire 
process from beginning to end. The children answered 
promptly and accurately, and then gave practical il- 
lustrations of the statements just made. This was 
watched with great interest by the audience. We saw 
several old ladies nodding their heads very approvingly, 
and inferred that these miniature house-wives were 
learning at the beginning, what, perhaps, it had taken 
the older ones all their lives to gather by experience. 

Every feature of the program was interesting, and we 
regret it can only be mentioned briefly : A temperance 
recitation was given by a pupil from School No. 5; solo, 
* Stitching,” from No. 3; recitation, ‘‘ Pussy’s School,” 
No. 11; chorus, ‘‘ ll Walk in God’s Sunlight ;” song by 
the cooking-class, ‘‘ Cook Has Forgotten the Salt ;’ wand 
exercise, by No. 9; ‘Spring Flowers,” No. 12; solo, 
‘*Cast Your Bread Upon the Waters,” No. 8; song and 
exercise by the cooking-class—chopping meat; closing 
song, ‘‘God Be With You Tili We Meet Again.” In 
closing, Mr. Joy gave a brief rehearsal of the work ac- 
complished by the society. There are at present 3,000 
children being trained in the twelve schools that are 
located in different parts of New York, all the way from 
the lower part of the city to Harlem. This work has 
been going on for fifty-three years. The good that has 
been done by the schools is beyond estimation. Their in- 
fluence extends to the home; they educate a class of 
pupils that cannot be reached by the public schools. 
After the exercises, the rooms containing specimens of 
sewing, knitting, cooking, and carpentry, were visited, 
and not only specimens were witnessed, but classes actu- 
ally engaged in the work. If any one doubts that in- 
dustrial training is practical and practicable in the 
school-room let him visit one of the schools that were 
represented that afternoon. 

Mrs, Mary Dana Hicks, instructor in drawing in Mrs. 
Quincy A. Shaw’s Normal Training Class for Kinder- 
gartners, Boston, delivered a lecture under the auspices 
of the Industrial Association, May 13, subject: ‘‘ The 
Hand in Primary Education.” It consisted of an in- 
quiry into the need for manual training in primary 
schools, and the psychological order of its development, 
with some suggestions as to the sequence of practical 
work. It was illustrated by a large number of drawings 
showing how ideas of form are developed in children’s 
minds. The following is a brief abstract : 

Child presented with all his possibilities. 


Learn the order of mental ( Sense perception, 
action by observing the thought, 
child. expression. 


{ Senses, afferent nerves. 
Study physiological action. ) brain, efferent nerves, 
( motor organs. 


Physiological order confirms the order of mental ac- 
tion obtained by the study of the child. 

Form, number, and language, are the three subjects 
to which attention is given in primary schools. 

How are ideas of form developed? Eye and hand are 
used equally as instruments in observing form ; speech, 
and the hands are the only means of expressing form, 
and the hand is much more useful than speech in this 
expression. 

The hand is used both on the observing and expressing 
side, 
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Exercises for the hand in primary schools : and in nt ,asit certainly contains a | second in chronological order—“ Elizabethan Literature,” by Mr, 
aro or the hand in pi ry i. oe wageeen ‘ 
ing Among the recent publications of Ticknor & Co. are: “The 
Phasing” Models of ey Mae. A bg a Sew Reaves. By Mary Final Memorials of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow;” “The 
Moving. type-forms. dolph ! Street. 103 pp. 30 panna - - ~ | Devil's Hat,” a story of the fe ao, $ oil regions, by Melville 
Building up. There is no doubt that culture should begin at home, and | Pvilips; and “ Lights and Shadows of # Life,” a novel by Made- 
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Cutting | Paper pA ae book = * useful to na ties is to be found in the full control of Egypt by England, ang 
> r otbers iid not reach, as circumstances Vv; greatly f Turkish claims to rainty. 
Weaving. different individuals. It deals principally with people in | “° C°™PIete dispersion o ~ pore 


Moving fingers over. Models of 
Boundaries and edges. t type-forms. 


Stick-laying. t Sticks. 


Models of type-form 
and objects. 


General illustrative works in modeling and drawing 
for number language, natural history, geography, &c. 

The result of the inquiry : 

1. The growth of the child’s mind depends upon men- 
tal action, made complete through observation and ex- 
pression. 

2. In the mental training of a child, the hand is abso- 
lutely necessary, both for observation in supplying ma- 
terials for thought, and for expression, in completing 
thought. 

8. The training of the hand, therefore, as an organ of 
the mind, is indispensable in the proper mental training 
of a child. 

4. As this inquiry relates to the use of the hand in 
primary schools only, the subject has been considered 
only in the most elementary way ; but the place that has 
been found for the use of the handin primary education, 
shows that the training of the hand to skill, should be 
an important feature in all education. 

It follows that manual training, or the training of the 
hand to express thought through skill, has a value in 
promoting mental growth, not less important than its 
industrial or utilitarian value to society at large. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


GRAFENBURG PEOPLE. Fiction, but Fact. By Rev. R. 
Thomas. ton ; Lothrop & Company, Franklin 
and Hawley Streets. 291 pp. $1.25. 


Grafenburg is an ordinary ogeutay town, and the people, 
for the most part, are every-day kind of people, and Mr. 
Thomas has made an excellent story from these facts. It 
is not goly a good story, however; it proves it-elf to contain 
a pretty thorough study of the motives of people, and is 
evidently the outcome of much thought, observation, and 
panes experience. Theidea running through the k 
s a church difference ; it need not be called a quarrel, but 
Emmanuel church appears to feel pretty bitter, for the rea- 
son that its pastor had affiliated with the curate of St. 
Barnabas, and expressed a wish that the rules of the 
church might permit them to exchange pulpits. A few of 
the Emmanuel] members saw trouble at once, and feared 
their pastor was going over to Rome itself, and called 
a church meas to look into the matter. The circum- 
stances surrounding the affair are made so plain as to leave 
no doubt of the result,—a church trouble, — some for, 
-— some against. The entire story is a very life-like 
picture. 


A Day In ANCIENT RomME. By Prof. Edgar S. Shumway. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 96 pp. cents. 


To many people in the world a dayin ancient Rome is 
attainable only by means of a book, and a good representa- 
tion of actual scenes, as recorded by one who has looked 
upon them, is the next best thing to seeing them for one’s 
self. Ure examination this volume b fessor Shum- 
wee We be found very attractive. It is well illustrated 
with clearly defined pictures of buildings and scenery, both 
ancient and modern. They are finely reproduced, and give 
a good idea of what Rome was in its palmy as well 


Drawing. 











as the appearance of the Pantheon,without and within, as | 


it is y. The Arch of Titus also a) as it now is. 
Professor Shumway has written the k in a » pleasant, 
conversational style that carries the interest of the reader 
right on with him, and the amount of real history found in 
it is well worth the price of the book. 


A GUIDE FoR LEARNING THE GERMAN LANGUAGE Ac- 
CORDING TO THE NATURAL METHOD. By Edwin F. 
Bacon, Ph.B. New York: Clark & Maynard, Publish- 
ers, 771 Broadway, and 67 and 69 Ninth Street. 272 pp. 
$1.50. 


The reformation in the methods of teaching languages, 
both in Europe and America, involves the necessity of new 
text-books, and this volume by Professor Bacon do its 

t well in meeting the demand. It meets a real want b 
fs skillful employment of the conversational method, 
which is the natural method, without in the least sacri- 
pane Oe a — thorou wd — toa a-yoe 

nowledge of the language. e twelve introductory les- 
sons are made the basis of much Semesters iastression, 
the objects of which are to give to the pupil, in a conversa- 
tional way, some of the most important idiomatic forms of 
the language, and to enable him to obtain a correct pro- 
nunciation. The body of the book is divided into two 
parts—first, the conversational grammar, arran; ip 
single-page lessons; and, second, a choice collection of 
short stories, fem nn | songs with music, to which is 
added a complete fome ae vocabulary. This book, 
n the hands of a skillful , will prepare a pupil for 


city life, and is based upon etiquette, chiefly. Some of the 
re however, are very practical, and consequently 
uset 


THE WILLIAM HENRY LETTERS. By Abby Morton Diaz, 
With _ Illustrations. ee ge The Interstate Publish- 
ing Seneeny- Boston : Franklin Street. 257 pp. 

cents. 


There is pochops no other book that can fill the place of 
the “William Henry Letters.” It is unique. illiam 
Henry was a genuine boy, and the letters he wrote are the 
outspoken thoughts of a boy. ‘lhe illustrations are as 
pec r as the letters, aud represent in a most comical 
manner the subject. The author is one who thoroughly 
understands bos-nature in ai) its intricacies and expres- 
sion, and must have made a study of it, or she could never 
have -eproduced it so truthfully. The book is just as 
amusing and entertaining for adults as children. A full- 
length portrait of ‘‘ William Henry” himself appear:, 
which only needs a glance to convince us of the fun in his 
composition. 


THE BUCHHOLZ FAMILY. Second 
life. By Julius Stinde. Translated from the original 
German by L. Dora Schmitz. New York: Charlies Scrib- 
ners’ Sons. 243 pp. $1.25. 

Some of the German translations make the best story 
reading we have, and this volume is no exception, for it has 
become one of the most amusing and popular books ever 
—* in Germany, and this translation contains all the 

orce of the original. I! is the second part of the story, and 

coptains a life-lke representation of German life m the 
middle class. ‘'be character of Frau Buchholz is true to 
nature, and the auther indicates clearly all that goes to 
make up her moral and intellectual worth. ‘the other 
characters that appear are all well personated, and the 
v9 yer eo ee ey by Miss Serene ane interesting 
and f.scinating. ey prove pretty clearly, according to 

Berlin belief, that pesthaas comes first and pleasure after- 

wards. 


PRIZE SELECTIONS. Selected and arranged by C. W. Moul- 
ton. Boston: D. Lothrop &Co. Franklin and Hawley 
streets. 242 pp. $1.00. 

This handsome volume of choice poetical selections, will 
make quite a stir among young readers, when they know 
what is its conten. Eight hundred and twenty-five quo- 
tations from English and American authors, popular and 
obscure, many of them from old English c more 
from living write’s, and some from contributors to news- 
papers and magazines. These selections have been arranged 
and numbered, though without uny connection as to sub- 
ject, and offered by the publishers with a series of cash 
— to the persons wro are able to name the authors of 

e greatest number. The competitor who, having pur- 
chased the book, gives the author of the most quotations. 
receives a cash opti? of $100.; the second, a prize oi 
$50.; the third ., etc. Nineteen prizes are to be de- 
clared. Aside from the interest of the search for authors, 
the plan will be a benefit in educating young readers to a 
love of poetry, and in making them acquainted with the 
works and lives of the best English and American writers 
of verse from the earliest times. 


rt. Sketches of Berlin 


HARCOURT, OR A SOUL ILLUMINED. By Annie Somers 
Gilchrist. Second Edition. Philadelphia: J.B. Lippin- 
cott Company. 490 pp. $1 25. : 
This pleasantly written story has a rather unusual lo- 

cation, opening in the suburbs of the beautiful city of Nash- 

ville, and from that place a: a center, following the char- 
acters personated, to the extreme south. The ies in- 
ced, to a great extent, are wealtby people. Harcourt 

is a charming residence near Nashville, the home of a 

wealthy southerner, but which a few years before was 


owned by the husband of a lovely lady, who at the opening | Bell 


of the story is standing at the gate, with her daughter gaz- 
ing at the home that was once theirs. The father is dead, 
and the mother now es herself and daughter by sew- 
ing. To follow these two leading characters all through 
the story, with others, all of whom are well sustained, and 
see at last things come so much nearer the desired end 
than is usual, make a good story and one well worth read- 
ing. Thetypeof the k is excellent, the binding dark 
rown with red designs and gilt-lettering. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The Rev. Dr. Andrew P. Peabody, emeritus professor of Chris- 
ian morals in Harvard University, has had his Harvard lectures 
on moral philosophy republished under the name of “ Christian 
Morals.” 

Scribner's Magazine for May contains a short sketch by Robert 
Louis Stevenson. Arlo Bates contributes a short article on 
words and music; and Miss Margaret Crosby a story called “ An 
Islander.” Mr. Bunner’s “Story of a New York House” is con- 
cluded in this number. 

Mesers. Lippincott will publish an anonymous novel, entitled 
“ Wallingford,” in which the heroine is supposed to be a well- 
known Baltimore beauty, and the hero a civil engineer on the 
Pennsylvania railroad. 


The biography of Darwin, by his son, will be published in a few 
weeks. 


The author of “ A Brother to Dragons” has just written “The 
Farrier Lass 0' Piping Pepworth,” which will appear in an early 
number of Lippincott's Magazine. 

Among the latest publications of D. Appleton & Co. is “ Round- 
about Moscow: An Epicurean Journey,” by John Bell Bouton. 

The first volume to be published of the “ New History of Eng- 





Alva H, Morril), of Stanfordville, N. Y., has arranged a table 
showing, in different colors, the connecting vowels and personal 
endings of the terminations affixed to the tense stems, in the con- 
jugation of the Greek verb in Omega. The connecting vowels 
are printed in red, and the personal endings in black. In the 
tens* siems, red is used for the simple stem, and black for the 
tense characteristic. Sectiors 89-96, and 99-117 of Goodwin's 
Greek grammar, or corresponding sections of the grammars of 
other authors, should be studied in connection with this table, 
Single copies 10 cents each; 5 or more, 8 cents each; 50 or more, 
by express, 7 cents each. 

Col. Juhn Hay has a poem in the May Century, eatitled * Israei,” 
with three illustrations by Kenyon Cox. 

“Science and Crime; and other essays,” by Andrew Wilson, is 
an interesting little volume, published by J. Fitzgerald. 

New editions of several of Henry Ward Beecher’s books are 
announced by Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 


R. 8. Peale & Co., of Chicago, have the publication of Gen. 
Logan’s reminiscences. A biographical memoir has been pre- 
pared by Dr. C. A. Logan, the author’s literary executor. 

Ginn & Co. will publish in June “ The order of words in the 
Ancient Languages compared with the Modern,” by Henri Weil. 
In the May Century will be found a very interesting article on 
“ The Chemistry and Economy of Food,” by Prof. W. O. Atwater, 
of Wesleyan University. 


“ Anvient Legends, Mystic Charms, and Superstitions of Ire- 
land,” by the late Sir Wiliiam Wilde, is among the recent publi- 
cations of Ticknor & Co. With gilt top, $5; also a new volume 
by Mr. Whipple, * American Literature and other papers.” Gilt 
top, $1.50. 


A valuable article appears in the May Century on Louis Blunc, 
the French historian and republican. 


The May issue of the Chautauquan prints an account of the fire 
at the grounds of the Cnautauqua Assembly on the night of 
March 22. 


Among the new publications by Lee & Shepard ic “ Hints on 
Speech Making.” Price 50 cents. 


The last issues of Blackwood’s Edinburg Magazine, The Con- 
temporary Review, The Fortnightly Review, The Nineteenth Cent- 
ury, and the Scottish Review, are rill finenumbers. They may be 
obtained of the Leonard Scott Publication Company, 1,104 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia. 

Sarah Orne Jewett will have a story in Scribner’s Magazine for 
June, entitled “ Miss Peck’s Promotion,” which will picture life 
in a quiet hill-town of Vermont. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Century Illustrated Monthly Magazine. Bound Volume 
XXXII. New Series, Vol. XI. Rov. 86 to April ’87. New York: 
‘rhe Century Co. 

A Club of One. Passa from a note-book of a man who 
might have beea sociable; with marginal summary by the 
editor. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.25. 

Connecticut. A Study of a Commonwealth Democracy. By 
Alexander Johnston. B ston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.2. 

The Ring and the Book. By Robert owning. 

C:-ristmas Eve and Kaster Day, Men and Women, etc. By 
Robert Browning. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.75 per 
volume, 

The Ang: 1 in the House. By Coventry Patmore. New York: 
Cassell & Co. 10c. 

First Year io in. By George Stuart. A. M. Philadelphia: 
Eldredge & Bro. 

Roundabout Moscow. An Epicurean Journey. By John 
Bouton. New York: Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

John Sevier as a Commonwealth Builder. A eequel to The 
Rearguard of the Revolution. By James kK. Gilmore. New York: 
Appieton & Co. $1.50. 

An Index _to the Works of Laney, gee By Evangeline M. 
O’Connor. New Yors: Appleton & Co. $2. 

Ten Great Events in History. Congest and Arranged by Jas, 
Johonnot. New York: ‘Appleton & % ; 

Principles of Education ractically Applicd. By J. M. Green- 
wood, A. M., New Yurk: Appleton & Co. 


England 1» the Eighteenth Century. By William Edward 
H lechy. “Vols. V.and VI. New York: Appleton & (0. 
$2.25 per volume. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Catalogue of the Public Schoo's of Hillsdale, Mich., 1885-1886. 
tendent. 


W. C. Ginn, A. M., 8uperin ; dad 
Nineteenth Annual Session of the Wilmington confereD 
the M. E. Church, 1887. John D. Rigg, Secretary. eee 
Fourth Report of the Levi Parsons Library of Giov' 
ville and . Hon. Levi Parsons, President, 


MAGAZINES. 
Among the congpiqnows, features 
the sub-topies of Linoote Basso 
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e 3 READY JUNE 
Aa NEW EDITION 


Chauvenet’s 
Geometry. 


ABRIDGED AND REVISED BY 
ww. EK. BYERLY, Ph.D., 


Professor of Mathematics, Harvard College. 
HE publishers take pleasure in announcing a new and abridged edition of this 
| well-known work. 


Chauvenet’s Geometry has been the text-book in use in the leading 
colleges of the country since its publication. Harvard College, Yale College, 
School of Technology (Boston), West Point Military Academy, and Naval 

Academy (Annapolis) are among this number. 

The great merit of the book is so generally recognized that it may justly be 
called a ** classic ” in this branch of study. 

There has long been, however, a demand fora smaller book than the original. 
Many schools in all parts of the country havo desired to use Chauvenet’s Geometry, 
but have not done so because they regarded the work as too extended for beginners. 
For this seneen preparatory schools have not introduced the book so generally as 
they wished. 

Tt is for this field, the College Pre tory, that the New Edition has been 
prepared. It is not intended to supplant the old. 

The following are some of the TINCTIVE FEATURES OF THE BOOK : 

1. Simplicity and Clearness of Arrangement. 
2, The Systematic Employment of the Method of Limits. 
3. The Introduction of Numerous Graded Exercises in the Body of 


the Book, with Suggestions to Aid the Student in Solving the 
More Difficult One. 


4, The Stress laid upon Independent eae on the part of the 
Student as distinguished from mere Me zing. 
5. A Syllabus of the Most Important Propositions and Corollaries. 

The best colleges are putting on their admission examination papers propositions 
requiring original demonstrations, and the best preparatory schools are meeting this 
demand by increasing the time devoted to original exercises. 

This change is precisely analogous to that which is being effected in the teaching 
of Latin and Greek by the udmission requirement of ‘‘readiug at sight,” enforced by 
our best colleges. 

The new Chauvenet aims at preparing students of geometry to “‘ demonstrate 
at sight.” 


Published by J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia. 


SEASIDE SUMMER SCHOOL, 


ASBURY PARK, N. .J. 


THREE WEEKS July 18—August 5. 


18 DEPARTMENTS. 24 PROFESSORS. 








Professional Study combined with healthful recrea- 
tion. Sea Bathing, Yachting, Boating, Fishing. 





Send for our illustrated catalogue just issued, 


\iiress EDWIN SHEPARD, President, 
OLIVER STREET GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


o, A. H. KELLEY, Secretary, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 


Chapman school, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SUMMER COURSE. 


Physical Training School 
for Teachers. 


Harvard University, Cambridge. Mass. 
Hamenway Gymnasium, Open to both Sexes. 





“The Vaughan Memorial 
Teachers’ Rest,”’ 


On Hudson River, at Tomkin’s Cove, Kockland 
Co., N. Y., will be open for vieiting on and after 
the 15th of May. Applications, with references, 


then, to Miss 3. G. Allen, 813 DeKalb Avenue, 





to be sent to that address, after let of May ; until | 





‘887 Round Lake Summer Schools ‘? 


FOUR WEEKS SESSION, JULY 11th TO AUGUST 6th. 


On the Beautiful Round Lake Assembly grounds, supplied with Scientific drain- 
age, delicious spring water, handsome new buildings: including the “ Griffin 
Institute,” the “ West Musewm and Art School,” Kennedy Gentlemen’s 
Hall and Garnsey Young Ladies’ Home, erected and furnished at a cost of 
over fifty thousand dollars ; only one hour from Albany, and twenty minutes by rail 
(D. & H. C, Co.,) from Saratoga, on the highway from the Hudson to Lakes 
George and Champlain, the Adirondacks and the St. Lawrence. The 
best location for a teachers’ resort un this continent, near to nature’s heart and next 
door to the Broadway of American Summer life. 

There will be a 
SCHOOL OF METHODS AND PRACTICE. 


SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART, embracing CLAY AND SAND MODELING, 
PHONOGRAPHY, TYP&-WRITING AND P&NMANSHIP. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC, under the management of three Professors of the NEW 
ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF Music of Boston. 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, under the management of several artists of 
National fame ; iy teehee by a loan exhibition of American paintings worth 
over two hundred thousand dollars. 


THE BOSTON SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION AND ORATORY, con- 
ducted by Dr. Curry and his large faculty. 


DR. WORMAN’S LANGUAGE SCHOOL, English, Anglo-Saxon, French 
German, Italian, Spanish, Latin, Greek and Hebrew. 


SCHOOL OF HISTORY AND ECONOMICS 

NATURAL SCIENCE. 

DR. HAILMAN’S KINDERGARTEN, a Mopvet PRIMARY AND INTER- 

MEDIATE SCHOOL. 

DR. ANDERSON’S SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL TRAINING. 
Faculty of over FORTY of the best teachers in this country, assisted by 
eminent lecturers throughout the entire session. 

Good Board from $3.50 to $6.00 per weekj Those wishing to board themselves 
are furnished tents free, in clubs of five, reducing expenses to $2.50 per week. Early 
application will secure rooms in the “ Hall” and “ Home” at very low cost. 

Tuition $12.00 for two studies ; every additional study, $5 00, except in School of 
Fine Art and the School of Expression, where the price is $10.00 for each course. 

Those securing five pupils are entitled to a Scholarship worth $12. 

Special Railroad Rates. 

Excursions every Saturday. at very low cost, to Saratoga; Lake George, via 


Lake Champlain, from Old Ticonderoga : also, at least one or two excursions, at little 
cost to the Adirondacks, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSEMBLY will open puly 20. A magnificent array of platform 
talent, Lectures, Concerts, Stereopticon Exhibitions, &c. 
Write, enclosing stamp for answer, for circulars, or RoUND LAKE JOURNAL, to 


Dr. J. H. WORMAN, Director, 


SCHOOL AIDS iF YOU WANT BOOKS 
PAYSIGAL TRAINING. 


Send to us for Catalogues 
2 NEWLINE OF APPARATUS FOR & 


We furnish Gratis on application: 
SCHOOL USE. 


and SCHOOL OF 





. Catalogue of Kducational Books and 
*| Teachers’ Aids 


Catalogues of Books for Schools and 
Home Entertainments, 


Catalogues of Plays for Amateurs, 
also Standard and Minor Drama, 
including Denison’s, DeWitt’s, Ames 
and French's. 

Catalogues of Fiction, including Seaside 

3} and lin Square. 

¥| Catalogue of Standard Works. 


* good, neat, durable line of goods at 
*, moderate prices. : 


Any book sent ae, postaye paid, 
[we oY re, 
s|Henry A. Young & Co., 


55 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON, M4SS. 


LOVELL & CO., Educational Pub- 
lMshers, 16 Astor Place, New York City. 


Walker’s Physiclogy, by mail, $1.35; Prec- 
tical Work in the School Room, Part!. Teach- 


| f f) ers’ Edition, 80 cts.; Pupils’ Edition, 35 cts.; 
| | wien | Part Il, (The ABC Reader), per set, 25 cts. ; 
fale -_ Part ILL. (Lessons on Plants,) cts.: Selected 
\PPRIA Cicif AAS APL [ T 
WU ‘ L \y 


Words for eee, Ss 25 cts.; DcGraff’s Devel- 


% WOODEN RINGS. ; 
* Good, strong, hard-wood rings. % 
%3 Durable and neat. : 


. 





Send for full catalogue to 


.20; Froebei’s “ducation of 




















opment Lessons, : 
D. A. SARGEANT, A,B., M,D., Dircetor frooklyn, N. ¥. an, $1.30; cot GSc., boards. | Gittin 2, Graded 
No, (@) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. of Words, $1.35. Send for catalogue. 
GHARLES De SILYER & SONS, pasion ob THOMAS NELSON & Sons, 
42 Bleecker Street, New York Be, \R \ 
RR a a A miserable Latir pink aa , Nias \ \or NSA A 
Virgil, Casar., Sree, Onan, Guid, Juvenal, Etey, Homers Thad, Goepe! of St. John, anc ““Collier’s Histori 99 |192 Pages; 94 Colored Maps; 60 Colored Dia- 
Kenophon’s Anabasia, each to 1.80. o1ers tstories, grams. Contains compleie railroad map of every 
Clark’s Pract: ar; adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics. te, Territory and Country in the World, with 
and to all other to Teachers, $1,10. AND sta tables, etc. Flexible covers. gold side 
pargent’s Sondard Speakers, Prost American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s Sehool ~ ay and oad Ag — s marvel of chea ness. 
EF Sample pages oF Tete tineet fies. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications | ““ World at Home Readers. coples for $1 00. Postare Stamps taken. B. 
’ x , oston, ase. 


~~ To Boards of Bducation, Superintendents and Janitors, 


lam prepared to and cash to any amount for any accumulation of new or old school 
books Save ip tarts wor ie felso xive a z 


. twill handsome present to any one giving me in- 
A iden Fa Gow Bee DB Books to be bought. 
a. Dealer, in ol ‘Rooks, 25 Chambers Street, New York. 





Tate ESE PO eth tee Soceee ad | 


send specimen copies. 


Their catalogue will be sent free te any ad- 
dress and contains a large proportion of Books 
suitable for Supplementary Reading. 





Superintendents of 


WA N T E D * €&chools, Teachers, and 





W: Teachers to sell our Gai a's 
and other books duri va- 
b> man & $6.00 u 
his that 





cation. One veraged 

ome "$6.00 through his. “Ifeuccessful 
averaged nearly th 

a perepeatponeo with sy wil be fered 


40 Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 





Students to represent our Association. Business 
pleasant and profitable. $50 per week easily 


made For particulars address, 
National Library Association, 


103 State Street, Chicago, LIL 
Mention this Journal. 
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That Tired Fe eeling 


The warm weather has a debilitating effect, 
especially upon those who are within doors most 
of the time. The peculiar, yet common, com- 
plaint known as “that tired feeling,” is the 
result. This feeling can be entirely overcome by 
taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which gives new lite 
and strength to all the functions of the body. 

“I could not sleep; had no appetite. I took 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla an soon began to sl 
soundly; could get up w'thout that tired 
languid feeling; and my appetite improved.” 
R. A. SANFORD, Kent, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; sixfor$5. Made 
only by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 










9, MILLION 

worn during 
the past six 
years. 

This marvel- 
ous success ig 
due— 

ist.—-To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets. 

2d.—-To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
of our Corsets, 
combined with 
their low 
prices. 

Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 
of cord. None are genuine unless 


“DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 
is printed on inside of steel cover. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broadway. Now York City. 
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RSE 


THING NEW. 
Warranted to, rir break downor 


See Genuine wines Kibo amped “ "inside of wy 
it! It will cost you nothing if not as 


CHICAGO CORSET CO. 


HICAGO. 


THE “PRANG EDUCATIONAL 0,, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Drawing Books, Dra Models, 
and Artists’ Materials. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Edu- 
cation. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
TO WHICH SPECIAL ATTENTION IS CALLED. 
There MODELS here} been specially fee | the 


teaching of Form an rawies © and G 
mar Schools. jo ches of both Sollde'a Led Tablets. 
oe graded series 


om aeene paly NJ ya with 


regard fc sovareey and 
fur finned at at the lowest ble prices. Ther have 
been adopted by the lea: mites of the country, and 
are absolutely indis ble to the correct teaching 
awing inevery stage, and especially 


t. 
For catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
79 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


For Reducing School-Book Bills. 

Our new 50-page Price-list of Text-books of all 
Publishers. New School Books lower than pub- 
lishers’ wholesale list prices. Second-hand School 
Rooks in proportion. Over 2,000 different titles 
(representing all publishers). with classified 
dex, showing quic “k “ different omthors . the 
various branches of study. free on li- 
cation. We also 
we pay for Seco: 
ARTHUR H 











Cooper Union, N. Y. City. 


in- Upeatee pes Car. Seon 


—— 








THE oe DESK. 


rted by the river you and I, 
sweet summer time of jong ago, 
But how sweet to look forward to the 
coming summer when we may meet once 
more in the same romantic spot at Asbury 
Park, N. J., and there at the seaside sum- 
mer school, we will enjoy three weeks of 
unalloyed pleasure, combining with con- 
genial professional studies, the healthful 
recreations, yachting, boating, fishing, 
which we know are to be found in this 
pore, mean locality. A full illustrated 
catalogue setting forth more explicitly 
the beauties and attractions of the school, 
may be obtained of Mr. Edward Shepard, 
of the Oliver Street Grammar School, 
Newark, N. J. 


When the children are young and im- 
mature it is a great shame and a mistake 
to prevent all normal development, by en- 
casing them in the stiff unyielding corset 
contrivances, which are said to be worn 
both by the children and their elders. 
Whether this is true or not, we are not in 
a position to #ffirmativel y declare, but if 
so, it is a great pie and parents ought 
to show a degree of good sense by sending 
to Ferris Bros. 341 Broadway, New York, 
for their patent flexible Good Sense 
Corset Waists, which are made to fit all 
ages avd are recommended by phy- 
sicians. 





It is of special importance to school 
boards and committees that they know 
where they can be supplied with books, 


school equipment at the most reasonable 
rates for approved goods. Such people 
are recommended to send for a price list 
of the goods furnished by Mr. Arthur 
Cooper, of 86 Bond Street, New York, 
who is manager of the School Supply and 
Publishing Co., keeping on hand a large 
stock of everything needed in the school- 
room, 


If you have any accumulation of old 
school books and wish to turn them into 
cash, be sure and send word to Mr. W. J. 
Weedon, of 25 Chambers Street, New 
York. Moreover, if you happen to know 
of any lot of such school books for sale, 
you will do yourself a good turn by in- 
forming Mr. Weedon of their locality. 
He solicits correspondence and considers 
it strictly confidential. 


One thing indispensable, both for 
churches and schools, is a pew and a 
settee,—or rather 1t should be said, many 
of them ; and these institutions, when in 
search of such furniture, will do well to 
remember that Mr. Nathaniel Johnson, the 
manufacturer of church and schoo! furni- 
ture, has removed from his old stand on 


Hudson Street to No. 106 and 108 Seventh | J. Ra 


Avenue, New York, where he will con- 
tinue the business in all its branches. 


“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine 
sense— 


The ma 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 

This summer many of our students 
will devote themselves principally, if not 
exclusively, to the study of the lower 
forms of nature; the little fishes and 
crawling worms receiving a large share of 
attention. In order to pursue this study 
intelligently, they will need especially, 
microscopes an ying glasses ; 
and those who make botany their 
study will want plant presses and col- 
lecting cases. To be had of James W. 
Queen & Co., of Philadelphia, who will 
forward a complete catalogue on appti- 
cation and mention SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


‘Therefore I say unto you: Consider 
the wind whither it bloweth ; the hot sun 
and the going down thereof ; and take 
heed unto yourselves that ye faint not 
by the wayside, and peradventure get 
ditched, 

For the scorching days draw nigh ; the 
sultry afternoons wherein ye shal say, ‘I 
have no pleasure in them.’ So lay up for 
yourselves a Luburg chair, which is the 
most ma ig easy and luxurious re- 
clining chair imaginable. And in this 
you may take solid comfort in the warm 
season so nearly upon us,” 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiti a. York yy slop at tae 
Express and ~~ £. 
Grand Union Hotel, Hire, end Gran 


Handsomely Furnished Rooms at and 
a Hievatcrs, and 


stages, ated ee 





railroads to all 
can live better for less atthe Grand U aion 
Hotel, than wan any ates toot hotel ip the 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





Professors Wanted. 


MEND. WE HAVE BEEN ASKED, 
LOWING POSITIONS: 


Prof essorship, Biology.... 
Superintendency, Venn... 1'300 
Superintendency. Penn... tise 
Superintendencvy, Ind..... 1,400 
Superintendency” ~.... toe 
uu ntendency, N. J... 

a ~ Military Acad- 


Sthahda komeasioncens 1,000 ;|7 Assistant 
Prineipalauip. Texas...... 1,200 


("Send for eirculars and 





Art Teacher, Normal.... 1,000 


Teachers Wanted, 


Nor For “ hearsay,” page ty I A Colleges and Schools WHICH HAVE ASKED US TO REGO. 


solicitation, T’ RECOMMEND TEACHERS FOR THE por. 


Latin Principal.......... *x00 Principalship, Tlinois.... 1,800 Eastern States,.... $500.99 
Mathematics, Egsceanee... A 000 | Principalship, Kentucky. 1,200 | 23 ~ School Assistants 
Principal, Academy ..... 527 Pereipals . N.Y. -1,200 n West... ........ 


+] 

Music Teacher, Seminary - 
Music Teacher, Public 
Schools............. .., 
,600/30 to 40 Primary and 
Grammar teachers, in 
N. Y. aod Penn.. sala- 

ries from........... $30-$55 
Over 1.0 Primary and 
Grammar teachers for 


(Ladies) in states west of Ohio. ..30-$7) 





Many new positions coming in daily. We (1) = pioets for teachers; (2) make purchases for 
teachers; (3) recommend schools ; (4) rent and sell sch 


on the aaa wedo. You may find your best friends 


€ 
among our patrons. They may have secured positions through us Address 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association. 


ORVILLE BREWER, 170 State Street, 
Chicago, Lil. (opp. Paimer House.) 





"Ss EXC 
om ag Hay 


sicians, etc., to Colleges, Sch 


Cuprim « and Comins to Business 
rs.) A. D. Culver, 


ools, Families and | Ohio, $800. 
Churches. " Also Bookkeepers, Stenographers, | vacancies. a delay. I 


328 Fifth Ave., N. pA 


SAMPLE VACANCIES, Sus, 


aBs,, $18( 

Ag 3 — 3300." oak 5B, gut) Man Sh 

Teachers’ Bureau. N. four 8 0, three a at $1500, $1350, two ut $1300 

, ten @ mv., $1500, 

(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 1 $1400. Lowa, $1200, $1000. etc. Woman, X. 

Sudplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu. J. two at $1000, 


ri two at $1000, two at $600. 

. Utah, two at ‘$730 Many other 
ister now. end 
for blanks. ° nion Teachers’ 
Agency, 16 Astor 7h ~ New York. 








OF RELIABLE 
leges, Schools, Families, «nd C 


HOOL FURNITURE and schools supplies. 
references furnished. 
KE. MIRIAM COY!: ERE, 


New York City 


Teachers’ Agency NO 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col-| Re 


31 E 17th ee. bet. Broadwa and 4th Avenue, 


For Registration. Best 
EE facilities, efficient ser. 


business, not in collecting adv ance 

fees, but in providing competent Teachers with 
Positions. or stamp. 

EMPLOYERS are served without charge, 


tion without a fee gives us the largest 


urches. Circulars | and most select supply of Teachers in A 
fl Se ee ue full y, roomy tices or and leaves no mative for representing those = 
stationery, furniture, and other items of ko s ‘. "Best | 27¢ 20t suitable. 


rR. E. AVERY, 
American School Bureau, 2 W. 14th St., N.Y 


{Mutual Teaehers’ Ageney. 








Business in Every State and 


Honesdale, fa,: 
most heartily recommend the Pa. Edo 


tions, 
L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


worthy teachers seeking preferment or new posi-| N. =- W. J. Milne, 


205 N. 7th Street, Allentown, Pa, 


Conducted by the School Supply and Publish- 
ing Co., offers its services to teachers secking 
tions, and to those desirous of securing in- 


HE manager is Superintendent of Fue ae Schools stru 
T and has spent over twnty-five years in school- ctors in every grade. 


ork. 
“PROF. GEO. W. TWITMYER. Prin. Public Schools, | Chapma 
“Pr 1 knowledge 1 can | Gilmour, Ex-State Supt. Schools, N. Y , Princi- 

Ee Bo Bareau > LE. H. Cook k, of State Norma! Se ool, Potsdam, 


The managemont is indorsed by Hon. E. 0. 
man, State Supt. Schools, N. J., Hon. Neil 


Ph.D., Prin. State Normal 
Schoo , N. Y., and others. 

No > ahaa to these employing teachers. Ad 
dress. Mutual Teachers’ Agency 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Introduces to any = 
pay: | or Presessore, Pet 

and Governesses 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. 
on or address 


sare. M. . a YOUNG-FULTON, 
American 


Teachers’. Agency 


and families, su 
Tutors, 
or ~~ 3 PUebartenet rt) instruc: | 


and Oe Goton Ba Square, Now ¢: ork 


36 BonD Orman”, N.Y 


NE AIL Lying unanswered before us now 
ieee pal’ calls for teachers: 

1000, Intermediate 

$750, Primary. 00. *e) tah, Primary, $500. 
petodiet preferred; Advanced, two positions, 
egy beady preferred; (3.) Dakota, Supt . $1500; 
innesota, Matron for large boarding school, 

and home: (5.) Pennsylvanit, Principal, 

ont 0 4 California, Prircipal, $2000; (7.) New 
—— $1300, Primary $550; (8) New 

German and Piano, in Seminary, $800. 

referred, These are genuine applications 

or A ‘or teachers. It isn’t difficult to get to Sy- 








year. Large number 
Circulars free. Call when in 1A 
nsome Bridge, 

110 Tremont St., ~ 4 bromteid, 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Successful teachers wanted for ensuing school F 
y on our books. where you would be a desirable candidate. ‘HE 


BOSTON. 


racuse. Come here and see for yourself, We 
can lay you out a trip including several places 


ScHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY; C. W. BARDEEN, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 








Teachers’ Trainin, 
August 20th, of 
a terials, $1.00. 


Class from July 12th to 


graduated in Germany, Principal of 


garten, 1 1127 Thirteenth Street, N. W. 
on, D. Cc. 


INDERGARTEN at Mountain Lake Park, 
(4 miles from Deer Park, Garrett Co., Md.) 


‘erms for the course, $10. 00. 


A class for children free; materials, $1.00. 
Taught by Miss Susie P. Pollock who studied one 


Normal Institute, Graded School ‘a Kinder- 
- Washing- 


Special facilities and charges unusually moderate, 
Application Form and full particulars for stamp. 


W.A. Choate & Co., Managers, 
AND GENERAL SCHO* . FURNISHERS, 


$08 Broadway, Albany, N. Y 
E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 











Rist TEACHERS. ance 


Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
School Property rented and sold. 


eich, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges 


J. W.SCHERMERHORN & Co., 7 Bast 14th St., N. Y. 


* Hiram Orcutt, Manager, 3 Somerset 
Street, Boston. Now is the time to register for 
the best positions. 

TESTIMONIAL. 

HreaM Orcutt, LL D. My Dear Sir: There 
has always been one field of tisefulness unoceca- 
pied, so far as my knowledge extends, by any 
educational bureau in this ccuntry; namely, 










Cuticura 
ferry Cure 
or every form of 
% Skin and Blood 

=Disease= 


—— from = 





SKIN TORTURES OF A 
stantly relieved b 


application of OuTICURA, the great Skin Cure. 


rng ey RESOLVENT, the New 


ng, 
neys active, will qpeodlly cane cure 


ritus, scall head. dandruff, and every species o 
torturing, 
diseases 0 


when physicians and all known 


Sold 
aie Kasot awn 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, 


PimPLes to ScRoFULA. 
LIFE TIME IN- | gage eaerng Seren 
warm bath = - | cipal and Interest 
CURA Sonne real shin —- ee gor. oom. 10-year 


This repeated daily, with two or 0 oF three dose fm of 
to ki the blood cool, the tion pure aon 
u the bowels day ver ana kid- 


Eczema, tetter, ringworm, psoriasis, lic! hen, pra. a ase 
deere tong. sug toe pen |e EJ CA RS 
remedies fail. 


here. Pee he tne i SOAP, 
Prepared by the Porrer | &* 


2” Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


that of capable and ambitious teachers 
already at work, to better their condition, by 
bringing them into cor: ndence with empioy- 
ers teedy to offer them better work and better 
I have seneen to know that you have 

ied this field, and I congratu- 


r class of American teach- 
ers upon the fact. 


6°, 7°. 


The American Investment Company, 0f Be. 
m . lowa. with a Paid-up capital 
$75,000, offers first Mort 
per con cent., +1 _ 
Bonds ewes by 105 Tos 
Loans held in trust by 
cartiteaten of depose ae periogs under ot 
cent. r pe su 
5 the compe for full perma and _— 
com) Nassau -¥. 
‘A. L. Ormsby. Vice Pres.and Gencral Manager. 


successfully occu 
late you and the 











order. A oe stain 50 D large beautitul —_ 
excelsior, merit end credi it cards, elegant - 
phed eren’ 
mottoes, "helen nae $1.00; half set, 115 cards 
50 cts. Large = sam pretty chromo sc 


et and few samples 








| PUM RES. ties a pa ae Rey ete on 


cards and teachers sup- 
biies, 2 oi. Prive ire. 





Stam) 
E ART ‘anT PUB. Go CO., Warren, Ps. 
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R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th St., Sixth Ave., and 13th $., 
' NEW YORK. 





Special Bargains. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF LADIES’ AND 
CHILDREN’S 


MOLY OWDERWLAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE COUNTRY. 


OUR GENTLEMEN’S 


UNLAUNDRIED SHIRT at 68 Cts. 


is equal to any shirt sold at one dollar. War- 

ranted Wamsutta Muslin, Bosoms of Carefully- 

selected Linen, and Buttonholes Hand-Made. 
BOY’S SIZES, 49c. 


LINEN GOODS 


Blankets, Flannels, 
Curtains, Etc. 


BLACK AND COLORED, 


Silks, Satins, Plushes, 
AND 


DRESS COODS. 


Our Prices below all Competition. 


Lace 


Special Attention given to Mail Orders, 


SPRING CATALOGUE NOW READY, AND 
WILL BE MAILED ON RECEIPT OF 
TEN CENTS. 


RH. MACY & CO. 
HUGHES NEW WALL MAPS. 


The Latest—The Best. 


Prepared expressly for school use and adapted 
toany series of Geographies. 








Size umformly 54x68 inches, mounted on otyeng 
cloth, with rollers, colored and varnished. Sep 
for list and prices. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
Importersand Wholesale Educational.Booksellere. 
Joun A. Boye, Manage, 

15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Your Health is Precious. 


The teacher’s health is, after all, his capital. 
Without it what can he accomplish in his very 
arduous —— The business of teaching 
tends to break down even the strongest consti- 
tution. At the eni of each school year, there 
bi ~ mang wae yi ul es to give serious 

‘0 repairin eir cal systems. a 
will they do? dome w resort to dru: 80, 
they are only putting off the day of their final 
break down: tor drugs are at Dest only a de- 
lusion; they never radically cure. Others will go 
to the country where they can the best air. 
This is a wiser plan. But a r plan is to go 
where they may get the advice of a competent 
physician and such treatment and advice 
as their case boarding in a 








specifically regulat 
their whole daily life, as much so as 
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CREAM BALM GASTA 


CLEANSES THE 
HEAD. ALLAYS 
INFLAMMATION. 
HEALS the SORES 
RESTORES THE 
SENSES OF TASTE, I 

SMELL, HEARING /— 
A QUICK RELIEF. 


A POSITIVE CURE 

A persists is applied ite F mee Ey - ons > 
agreea lb ice, cents a’ rug 8; mall, 
registe Circulars freee ELY &ROS.. 






red, 60 cents. 
Druggists, Owego, N. Y 


CUR FOR 





THEDEAF 


Peck tent Improved Cushioned Ear Drums per- 
fectly restore the g,and perform the work of 


the natural drum. Always in positi but iImvisible 
to others and comfortable to wear. Ali conversation 
ctly. We refer to those 


and even whispers heard distin 
them. ine for illustrated with testimon- 


u 
oa _ Address 
F. HISCOX 853 Broadway; N. Y., Mention this paper. 


AGENTS WANTED. _ 
5000 Book Agents WantedtoSelt 


=, BEECHER. 


LIFE OF 


Sf” nn 
‘ 











WANTED. 


yrs TT Seat Se See orrerciass ft —_— 

NTS, or secure once by send! f outfit. 

this paper.) ‘Address AMERICAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Mart 
Leals or Cincinnati. Book now ready. 





as 
Would be required to make success of a school. 

can at the Wesley Water Cure, 
near Delaware It is under the | and of La 


ater Gap. Pa. 
an of F. Wilson Hurd, MD. (who for a number 


celebrated cure at Dua e, 


prictors of the an 
- Y.) and who, now for nearly thirty years, has 


been treating chronic and acute diseases by 
hygienic alone, and with most excellent 
me and see, or address F. W. Hurd, 


fuccess, 
Experiment Mills, Monroe Co., Pa. 


CALL AT THE 
DENTAL ROOMS 


oF 
DR. W. J. STEWART. 


wee? WEST 23rd STREET, 





are Reliable Work. 
awe filling for broken down 
Reters te A.M. of BOHOOL JOURNAL. 





USTRATED. + 
AGNALLS, New York. 











} Pdr mae eg will confer a favor by men- 
~umis thine 
with advertisers. 


~ | clothing of the body, rapid cooling when in pe:s- 





* As lovely as a poet’s dream” is an ex- 
pression often used. It will become ob- 
solete when it is officially announced that 
poets are inordinately fond of mince pie. 


Considering how many questions a 
small boy can ask his mother in a quarter 
of an hour, it is astonishing how little he 
seems to know when a stranger asks him 
any, 


It takes three weeks to perform a mar- 
riage cermony among the upper classes 
in Japan, and it is generally conceded 
that the clergyman earns his fee. 


The German Emperor suffers rom fre- 
quent drowsiness, and is apt to fall asleep 
whenever seated for any length of time. 
Verily, lager spares neither high nor low. 


It is remarkable how much more religi- 
ous a person can be in a well-fitting dress 
and a love of a bonnet than in a lot of 
dowdy old duds. 


They are making all manner of fun of 
Sara eonhenth because she is so thin. 
But Sara can laugh last. She has the 
fat pocket-book. 


We ought to be thankful that there is 
one American product that does not need 
a That is the American woman. 

he is quite able to protect herself. 





It is said that twenty languages are 
spoken in Boston. When English is ac-| 
quired by the Bostonese they will speak | 
twenty-one. | 


An Omaha grocer gives away an original 
m with every cake of soap he sells. 
iterature is making tremendous strides 
in the west. | 


The most agreeable companion is he 


“Did n’t Know ’t was 
Loaded’”’ 


May do for a stupid boy’s excuse; but 
what can be said for the parent who 
sees his child languishing daily and fails 
to recognize the want of a tonic and 
blood-purifier? Formerly, a course of 
bitters, or sulphur and molasses, was the 
rule in well-regulated families ; but now 
all intelligent households keep Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, which is at once pleasant 
to the taste, and the most searching and 
effective blood medicine ever discovered. 

Nathan S. Cleveland, 27 E. Canton st., 
Boston, writes: ‘‘ My daughter, now 21 
years old, was in perfect health until a 


year ago when she began to complain of 
atigne, headache, debility, dizziness, 


indigestion, and loss of appetite. I con- 
cluded that all her complaints originated 
in impure blood, and induced her to take 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. This medicine soon 
restored her blood-making organs to 
healthy action, and in due time reéstab- 
lished her former health. I find Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla a most valuable remedy for 
the lassitude and debility incident to 


spring time.” 

J. Castright, Brooklyn Power Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., says: “As a Spring 
Medicine, I find a splendid substitute 
for the old-time compounds in Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, with a few doses of Ayer’s 
Pills. After their use, I feel fresher and 
stronger to go through the summer.”’ 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 





who has experienced enough disappoint- 
ments to take off the keen edge of con- 
ceit. 


What is a cold inthe head? Medical authori- 
ties say it is due to atmospheric germs, uneven 


piration, &. The important point is, that a 
cold in the head is a genuine rhinitis, an inflam- 
mation of the lining membrane of the nose, 
which, when unchecked, is certain to produce a 
catarrhal condition—for catarrh is essentially a 
‘“*cold” which nature is no longer able to “ re- 
solve” or throw off. Ely’s Cream lm has 
proyed its superiority, and sufferers from cold in 
the head sho resort to it before that common 
——- becomes seated and ends in obstinate 
ca 


Bergh is said to be worth $2,000,000. 
This amount would buy a blanket for 
nearly one-fourth of all the dogs in New 
York, but Mr, Bergh still hesitates. 








WHY 00 MOTHERS 


stiff corsets on their 





Prom. Send for Circular. 





Fit ali ages. 
All Physicians 
recommend them. 


LEADING 
RETAILERS 
ipeverywhere sell them, 7ahe no other 


ERRIS BROS. 
» NEW YORK. 









A Chicago poet sings: ‘‘Give me no 
plenty of wine and gold.” If he sticks to 
poetry he will never be troubled with it. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS 


MES. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP should al 
for CHILDREN TEETHING. It 

THES the CHILD, 8O) 8 the GUMS er 
all pain. CURES WIND COLIC and is the BEST . 
EDY FO 5 A BOTTLE. 














, F 
vnrers, S41 BROADWAY 
EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 





RDIARRHGA. 25 CTS 


It is the small boy’s mother whom the 
spring mud makes the saddest. 


The president of a young brass band 


‘THE publishers of the ScHoot JouRNAL 


would esteem it a favor if names of 


teachers who do not take it, and who would 
be likely to be interested, are sent them 
that they may send them specimen copies. 





should be compelled to listen to its music. 


BELLS, 





A man makes a great mistake when he 
allows himself to be induced to go and 
help his wife pick out a new bonnet. 


COUGHING with interludes of wheezing and 
sneezing are heard in all public places. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Be! ls of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete, FULLY 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free, 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati, 0, 





very- 
body ought to know the remedy: and that is 
Hale's Honey of Horehound and Tar—an abso- 
lute and immediate cure of all pulmonary com- 
et For sale by all Druggists at 25c., 50c. 
an 


@Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heal 








Musical, far sounding & highly satisfac 
tory Bellis for Scheels, Churches,etc 


MENEELY & CO. | Fst» 
WEST TROY, N, ¥. 18268 
Description prices and on application 





GermanCorn Remover 
Hilf’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Bleck & Brown, So. 
Pike’s Toothache Drop< cure in 1 Minute, Ba 


‘*What are the last teeth that come?” 
asked a teacher of her class in physiology. 
“False teeth, mum,” replied a boy who 
had just wakened up on the back seat. 








McShane Bell Foundry. 


Finest Grade of Bells. 
Chimes and Peals for 
Churches, Schools, &c. 
Send for Price and Catalogue 
. Address, H. MCSHANE & 
©O., Baltimore, Md, 
Mertion this paper, 









For full 


P. 0. Box 289, 


GOOD NEWS 


TO LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 
Send to the OLD RELIALLE, No Humbug, 


Greatest inducements ever offered. 
orders for our celebrated TKAS and COFFEES, and 
beautiful Goki Band or Moss Rose China Tea Set, or Handsome 
Decorated Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band or Moss 
Decorated Toilet Set, or White Granite Dinner Set, or Beautiful Parlor 
Hanging Pp, or Watch, or Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 
No house can give the same remy of goods and premiums as we. 
We stand at the head an 


Now's your time 


to get up 
secure a 


defy competition. 
particulars, address 


BUT (Yi )g THEGREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


31 & 33 Vesey St.. New York, 
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LATIN SYNTHETICALLY STUDIED. 


Latin Word-Building. 


By CHARLES O. GATES, A.M., Instructor in Latin and Greek, Adelphi Acad- 
emy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
An aid to pupils in reading Latin at sight. The work Soohathe on ctymcionioal vocabulary, 
fiving the exact meaning of root-words with their more common derivatives, and their meanings 
ustrated by sentences taken from Ceesar and Cicero. Appendicesare added, giving the meanings 
of prepositions in com tion and of the common terminations of w exercises on forms, rules 
for translation, etc. hers will find that by this method of anal and synthesis the pupil 
will more quickly form the habit of observing accurately, and applying his knowledge in deter- 
mining the meanings of new words, than by any ouher. 


Izmo, 160 pages. Introductory price, 84 cents. 


Sample copies mailed, paid, to teachers on receipt of above price. Send for full descrip- 
tive list of Latia and Greek text-books. 


D. APPLETON & 60., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 








75 CENTS AND $1.00 PER DOZEN. 





BARNES NEW Copy Books 


Low Prices - Witt ~ Great Excellence. 


The progress in the art of delicate and graceful penmanship indicated by these New Letter 
Forms keeps with the improvement in methods of instruction, secured closer classifica- 
tion and more accurate grading than bave ever before been attained. We challenge com- 
parison with the superior quality of the paper. printing, and bioding of these books. 


REVISED PRICE LIST. 
STANDARD COURSE, Six Numbers, 





Per Dozen, 61.00 


Interleaved with blotters, ' . 20 
co Six Numbers, - - ~ - Per Dozen, 0.75 
BRIEF URSE, oo oe with Blotters. = e oe . 0.84 


A. &. BARNES & CO., New York and Chicago. 





Eclectic Educational Series. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
ECLECTIC GUIDE TO HEALTH.—Scientific Temperance Physiology and 
ygiene. 


A revision and re-arrangement of the popular ECLECTIC PHYSIOLOGY, which is still con- 
tinued Ss peetication. The effeet of alcoholic drinks and narcotics on the human system is fully 
considered in connection with each d-vision of the subject, to meet the requirements of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, and the laws in several States req rhe Temperance 
Physiology to be taught in the public schools. 190 pp.,cloth. Profusely illustrated by engravings 
and full page colored plates. Sample Copy and Introduction price, 60 cents. 

MORRIS’S SCRIPTURE READINGS. 

By Epw. D. Morr, Lane Theological Seminary. One bundred selections from the various 
versions of the Bible. Fur school purposes :— ming exercises, responsive reading, etc. Cloth, 
244 pp. Introduction and Sample Copy price, cents. 

VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI, BOSTON, NEW YORE. 


THE FRANKLIN SPEAKER. 


By Profs. Orren Root, Jr., and Jostan H. GiBertT. With an Introduction by 
Anson J. Upson, D.D. Cloth, 277 pages, 12mo. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, to any address, on receipt of $1.00, 








BEST SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


MODERN PRIMARY READING, Part 4. 


Contains 48 pp. of reading-matter for supplementary use in Primary Schools, in con- 
nection With the First and Second Readers of any series. Bound in heavy manila, 
and sold for 6 cents per copy. $5.00 per 100 copies. Send three 2-cent stamps 
for sample copy, 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 











READY IN SEPTEMBER. 





OUR LANGUAGE: 


Its Use and Structure Taught by Practice and Example. 
A New Language Book for Grammar, Union, and District Schools. 


hm work is the combined product of an eminent scholar and a practical 
teacher. 


Specimen pages will soon be ready. Send for our new catalogue. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 
87 Franklin Street, Boston. 743 Broadway, New York. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


MESERVEY’S BOOKKEEPING. 


Single Entry Edition. Designed for Grammar Schools. 
Clear, Simple, and Thoroughly Adapted to Business Methods. 


One hour a week devoted to the subject during the next school year with Meservey’s Sing’ 
Entry Bookkeeping and Blanks, will give a good Fag mney knowledge of the su ve « 

Adopted and used in the Grammer Schools of the cities of Boston, Cambridge, Lowell, Fall River, 
ane pringfield, New Bedford, Fitchburg, Somerville, Waltham, Newburyport, Newton, Haver- 
bill, Salem, Gloucester, Malden, Massachusetts, and in some o cities and towns in 
different parts of the country. Copy of book sent on receipt of 30cents. Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., 


23 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON. 











7 East 14rH StTReEer, 


“AFTER THE BIBLE THE MOST INDISPENSABLE.” 
ANTED several teachers (about 40 years old) in each State 

to introduce a new educational work of great merit and 

value. Boards of education, teachers, clergymen, lawyers, 
students, business men, in fact, all who see it are captivated at 
once. It enjoys almost a monopoly because of its excellent arrange- 
ment, freshness of information and low price. Many teachers are 
earning three times their former salaries in the school-house and 
their sales are steadily increasing. We only want live teachers, 
who are willing to work as hard for us as they do in the school- 
room. Fifty dollars a week is only an idea of what a smart, active 
man can realize. Sales in December over $160,000. The work is 
highly endorset. Clear field and protection given.. First come 


first served. Address at once ‘BOX 2857’’ NEW YORK. 


P.D. & S. COPY BOOKS 


IN RANK IN COST 
LEADING THE ADVANCE CHEAP AS THE CHEAPEST. 


Dinsmore’s Model Script Spelling Blanks. 


FOR SUPPLEMENTAL WORK, 
Number Tablets, and Language Tablets, (New). 


Write for samples and introductory terms. 


POTTER, KNIGHT, AINSWORTH & CO., 
School Book Publishers, 107 Chambers Street, New York City. 

















DON’T BE DECEIVED 
BY ANY 
COPYING PROCESS 


that will take only 50 or 60 when you can 
vet the good copies, y 


AUTOGRAPH 


FOR LESS MONEY; 
— ey A Ay —F rf to 5,000 copies with the 
Twenty Copies Taken a Minute. 
Send for Specimens and particulars to 


AUTOGRAPH CO., 25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 


A NEW BOOK. 


By a Well Known Author. 


Owing to the remarkable success attending Anderson’s Grammar Schoo! His- 
tory, published some years since, the author has been induced to write a New Gram- 
mar School History which, it is confidently believed, will as satisfactorily meet the 
present needs of the teachers as did its prototype the demand of its time. 

pane book rah to be new thro outs nen will be provided with accurat- mah 
artistic cuts, geographical, biographical topics, c' ological summaries, tabu- 
lated reviews, cminiaation questions and agpent x. It will contain abcut 360 
pages, price $1 and will be ready next month. 


("Don’t change histories until you have examined this new book. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 771 Broadway, New York. 
First Steps in Scientific Knowledge, | P's -ceaszsr* Sor: mies rer 


By Pauw Bert. m1. ...1 


f Rementary Soionoe | The Business-Standard Copy-Books 


“It makes the teaching of 
Common 
LATEST. CHEAPEST. BEST. 


wprice List and Desortptive Catalogue free 
on 
application. 
THE LARGEST BOOKS FOR THE LEAST 
MONEY. THE ONLY SERIES HAVING DUPLI- 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
CATE COPY IN THE MIDDLE OF EACH PAGE 






















715 & 717 Market Street, Philadeiphia, 
Publishers of School and College Text-Books, etc 
Dealers in School Stationery and Supplies. 





PRIMARY COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., . 72°78 
COM. SCHOOL COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., 967° 


CowPERTHWAIT & CO. 





KINDERGARTE 


New Yorx. 


Ww bg thomends f first-class 
AND SCHOOL | SOHRRMERHORN & CO.,| nes 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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